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WORK FOR NOVEMBER. 

We have now entered upon the last month of au- 
tumn, and it behooves us all to go into a full examin- 
ation of what we have done, and what remains to be 
done ; for itis only by such examinations that the 
prudent husbandman can economise time, keep the la- 
bor of his estate under his control, and save himself 
from that most embarrassing relation of a farmer, 
behind with his work—a relation which, above all 
others, tends to impede the road to success, and ren- 
der exertion perplexing both to mind and body.— 
With this admonition against the impolicy of per- 
mitting the work to get behind hand, we shall pro- 
ceed to state a few of the numerous things which 
should be promptly attended to 

ON THE FARM. 

Corn Crop.—Among the first things to be attended 
to, are those of gathering and husking of corn. All 
delay, after the corn is in a condition for cribbing, 
in the performance of these labors, but serves to im- 
pair the interest of the farmer and planter; as the 
fact of its exposure subjects the crop to the depreda- 
tions of the biped and quadruped races, and not un- 
frequently tempts the beasts of the homestead into 
those habits of fence-breaking, and leaping, which 
adhere to them ever afterwards. Therefore, we say 
toall our brethren, get your corn in, and have it 
husked and stowed away, with all possible despatch 
after it shall be sufficiently dry for these purposes. 

The price of corn is now on the advance, owing to 
the bad prospects of the grain crops of Europe; and 
from the failure in some parts of our own country of 
the corn crop, and its shortness in others, we have 
ho doubt but that it will continue to advance until it 





will bear a just relation to the expense and trouble 
of production. With this pleasing prospect ahead, 








we sincerely hope, that every corn grower will feel 
himself called upon to do all that in him lies, to save 
all that he has made, and profit by every rise in the 
market. 

Corn husks and Cornstalks.—As the bay crop has 
been a very short one throughout a very large por- 
tion of our country, it should be a prominent object 
with every corn grower, to gather and place wnder cover 
these excellent substitutes for hay and fodder. Of 
cornhusks, every farmer is familiar with their value as 
food for cattle ; but it is, and has been, too much the 
custom of all, to look upon corn-stalks as of no value 
except when trodden into manure in the cow yard 
—and too few, take the trouble even to avail theme 
selves of them for such purpose. To all then, we 
say, that if corn-stalks be gathered and housed soon 
after the corn shall have been stripped off of them, 
that every ton of them which may be thus saved, 
will, if cul, prove to be the equivalent of 3ths of a 
ton of the best hay as food for cattle, and that, if they 
be steamed, they will be equal to a ton. 

Corn Cobs.—In view of the scarcity of long prov- 
ender, we cannot omit calling attention to this ex- 
cellent, but too often wasted, resource. Corn-cobs, 
as we have shown in a former number, are rich in 
nutrition, containing, in the proportion of 4 to 9 as 
much nutritious matter as the grain which may have 
been shelled off of them. This being the case, no 
farmer can, without being chargeable with a waste- 
ful disposition, suffer them to be lost to his stock as 
food. If crushed before being fed, their value will 
be greatly enhanced. 

Fall Ploughing.—All stiff, tenacious clays, should 
be ploughed through the fall and winter; but the 
plough should never be put into them while in a wet 
state, as if it be, the very object had in view will be 
defeated. 

Cattle.—As the pastures and woodlands now afford 
but a stinted supply of herbage, let it be an object 
with you to yard and feed your cattle of a night, as 


nothing is more conducive to carrying them through 
the winter well, than having them in good condition 
on the termination of autumn. 
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Sheep.—If you desire that your sheep shall pay vou 
in fleece and carcass for your keep, let us, if you have 
not done so already, advise you to provide them with 
comfortable sheds, wherein they will be kept both 
warm and dry, as without this precaution, a large 
portion of their provender which should go to the in- 
crease of fat and wool, will be exhausted in furnish- 
ing heat to their bodies, and will consequently be 
lost to the owner. The salting of sheep, the giving 
them pine bows, and water regularly, are matters 
which should not be neglected through this and the 
succeeding winter and early spring months; nor is 
it less essential, that their bedding should be, at short 
intervals, renewed. In feeding them, three pounds 
of hay, daily, per head, will beenough. They should, 
however, occasionally, through the winter, receive 
as a part of their food, either bean, oats, barley, 
buckwheat, rye or corn-meal, as also messes of roots 
of some kind. In early spring, and indeed until the 
pastures are ready for their reception, these latter 
additions of food should be particularly attended to. 
In turning them to grass in the spring, care must be 
observed that, for some days, they be permitted to 
graze but a few hours at a time, and that they be fur- 
nished with hay during the residue of the day and 
night at their usual meals: as early grass is apt to 
bring on disorders of the intestines. 

Accumulation of Materials for Manure.—Let it be a 
chief object of every farmer and planter to collect 
from this time out till spring every substance on his 
premises susceptible of being converted into manure. 
“eaves and mould from the woodlands, weeds of all 

inds, marsh mud, scrapings of roads, headlands, and 
sence corners, offals of the homestead, vegetable 
matter of all kinds—in a word, every thing that is 
perishable, should be carefully collected and hauled 
into the cattle yards and hog-pens, and so spread as 
to prevent wastage. Thus treated, these substances 
‘vill not only serve to absorb the urine of the stock, 
but will by spring become so enriched as to be equal 
in value to the best stable or barn-yard manure. It 
should be borne in mind that every head of stock 
will in twenty four hours discharge as much liquid 
manure—the best kind—as will furnish ammonia 
sough for a bushel of grain, or its equivalent in grass- 
es. Such being the case, it should be the object, as 
it is the interest of husbandmen, not to permit any 
of it to go to waste, which it assuredly will, owing to 
its volatile nature, if they omit to provide the mate- 
rials for absorbing and firing it. The absorbents we 
have already named above, and we will now men- 
tion, that, in pulverized charcoal and plaster, they have 
the bodies which will attract, condense and retain 
the volatile gases we have designated. 

Feeding of Roots, §c.—In feeding such substances 
to your stock, use those first which are most perisha- 
ble, and should you have the convenience of doing so, 
cook them, as when thus fed they are not only more 
putricious to all animals, except sheep, more health- 
ful and easier of digestion. 





Fattening of Hogs —So soon as the mast and other 
nuts is pretty well consumed, is the time to pen your 
hogs for fattening—as it is a fact borne out by expe- 
rience, that hogs take on fat more kindly in moderate 
than in cold weather. Besides their regular feed, 
hogs should be furnished with good dry warm lodg- 
ings, for though the hog is a dirty animal and delights 
in wallowing in the mire, he also delights, and thrives 
best in comfortable winter quarters. Their sleeping 
apartments should, at least once a week, be supplied 
with fresh bedding, of leaves or straw of some kind. 
At all times they should havein their pens, charcoal, 
ashes, and rotten wood. When first put up they 
should b? given, say half an ounce of flour of sulphur 
a head in a mess of flour or bran of some kind. Dur- 
ing the process of fattening, attention must be paid to 
supplying them, daily, with fresh water, and twice a 
week with a mixture of ashes and salt, in equal por- 
tions. And while these essentials are being attended 
to, do not forget every few days to spread over their 
outer pen some loads of leaves and mould to be man- 
ipulated by them into enriching manure for your next 
year’s crops. Of all manufacturers of the food of 
plants, hogs, it must be admitted, are the best and 
most effectual— their snouts, backed by their propen- 
sity for rooting, of all processes beside, are best cal- 
culated to produce that delicate admixture of elements, 
so desirable in the food of plants. But, in order that 
no part of the virtues of the manure be lost, it would 
be advisable that twice a week at least, a bushel of 
pulverized charcoal should be spread over the mass 
in the pen, to arrest and save for the purposes of cul- 
ture, the volatile gases of the substances therein. 

Salting and Management of Stock of all kinds.—Every 
animal on the farm, whether horses, mules, cattle, or 
sheep, should be salted at least twice a week. Should 
the cost of salt be considered an objection, a mixture 
composed of 2 fifths salt, 1 fifth lime, 1 fifth sifted 
hickory ashes and 1 fifth pulverised charcoal, while 
it will be much cheaper, will prove equally salutary. 

Chopt Feed.—We have no doubt that, if all grain 
which may be fed to horses, mules, and cattle, were 
previously chopt and mixt with cut straw or hay, a 
saving might be effected to the extent of fully one- 
third; and we believe also, that cattle would thrive 
better. ; 

Apples.—In gathering your apples do it by hand, 
whether intended for table or for cider making. 
After stowing them in a dry place for a few days to 
sweat, have them overhauled and wiped. 

Corn House.—Before stowing away your corn, you 
should subject your corn house toa thorough cleansing 
—taking care after carefully sweeping the inside, 
ceiling, sides and floor, to wash every part of the in- 
terior, with a strong ley, and then to whitewash both 
inside and out. That done, examine for rat and mice 
holes; have all you find stopt up. These things done 
stow away your corn, and see that there be no holes 
or other facilities existing for the ingress of vermin. 








Store Hogs.—Look to it and see that your store hogs 
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are provided with a good warm pen and dry bedding 
through the winter, and without stuffing them, that 
they receive a sufficiency of food to keep them in 
good condition; not forgetting to supply them with 
materials to work into manure, and that they have 
ebarcoal and ashes always at command. 

Fences, Bars and Gates.—Personally inspect every 
pannel of fence upon your farm, and have every 
necessary repair promptly made. If the entrance to 
your fields are through bars, have those bars substitut- 
ed by gates, for you may rest asured that the time 
occupied in taking down and putting up a set of bars, 
would in two years pay for a gate. 

Tools, Carts, Wagons, Gearing and Implements.— 
Look over and examine with care every tool, cart, 
wagon, gearing and implement on your place—those 
which require it have forthwith repaired; such as 
you may not need for use put away under cover from 
the weather. Before putting away your gearing have 
them cleaned and oiled. 

Getting owt Grain.—Go ahead with your thrashing 
out and cleaning of your grain, in order that you may 
be ready upon any emergency to avail yourself ofa 
rise in the market; but be sure to keep your eyes 
wide open against the runners of speculators, who are 
hurried from the seaports on the wings of the wind to 
speculate on the want of information of the unsuspect- 
ing producer. 

Fire-wood and Fencing.—Cut and haul ina full sup- 
ply of fire-wood to last you through this fall, winter, 
spring and summer—don’t delay hauling until the 
roads become impassable. Cut your posts and rails, 
shape them into form, haul them into your barn yard 
and pile them up neatly, so that they may be in readi- 
ness when needed. 

Roots of ull kinds should be dug in season and care- 
fully stowed away. 


For the American Farmer. 
TO THE YOUNG FARMERS OF MARYLAND, 


Essay No.4 
On Practicat AGRICULTURE. 


MANURES. 

Were we to meet accidentally, and after the or. 
dinary salutations, I were to say to you, ‘‘ No won- 
der you cannot afford to manure your land’’—and to 
your query in rejoinder, were to reply—‘ Because 
you throw away three-fourths of your manure :” you 
might possibly be offended; and yet such is in most 
cases literally the fact. 

In the first place, unless yours be a grazing farm, 
and you rely upon the produce of the pasture, simply 
to supply beef; letting Cattle range at will during 
six months of the year, merely yarding them at 
night, wastes one fourth of the solid and liquid ex- 
cretions of your stock, estimated for the whole year 
—Because unless regularly gathered up, at great ex- 
: the solids after being several times washed is 

nally baked, and imparts less fertility to your 
ground than fertilizing gas to the atmosphere—while 
the liquid does not act advantageously unless in a fer- 
mented state, and is generally diluted and then wash- 


You lose one-fourth more from similar influences, 
when after saving the bulk of the yard and stable 
manure, you neglect entirely to preserve the liquid 
portions. While it will be safely within the limits 
of fact, to compute a further Joss of one fourth by 
evaporation of the volatile salts, when not prevent- 
ed by the application of some one of those absorb- 
ing substances, known as “ fixers.” 

With a few concise remarks on the nature of ma- 
nures and their classes, | propose to proceed at once 
to detail a simple and inexpensive plan to save near- 
ly all of, if indeed not to add a little more to, home- 
made manure. 

What I desire to be understood by the term ‘ ma- 
nure,” is every description of inorganic, stimulant 
property ; either found in or applied to the land under 
cultivation.* 

Manures are called natural or artificial as they are 
found in or applied to the land, for the sake of classi- 
fication; but they are strictly speaking, all natural; 
as proceeding from certain organic or functional, 
natural causes; except such chemical compounds, 
known as “ Artificial Guano,” the “ Bommer meth- 
od,” &c.—the one a ry eee or reversing the an- 
alysis of natural guano, by forming one containing its 
chemieal properties—the other is a chemical process 
to hasten, as well as increase the power of decom- 
position. 

It is the act of application which is artificial. 

They are animal or vegetable, or both, as they are 
flesh alone, herbaceous alone, and excremental— 
which last partakes chiefly of vegetable, as food is 
more in bulk than animal waste. They are calcare- 
ous as they partake of the qualities of lime, or calx : 
such as shells, plaster, &c. 





*As there may arise some misapprehension as to 
the sense of the relative terms, organic and inorganic, 
as applied to manures by me; it may be proper to 
explain their actual significance : 

Everything forming a part of a structure originally, 
or contributing to the vigor thereof subsequently, is 
organic; whether applied to animal, vegetable or 
material natural substances, but does not necessarily 
imply the presence of vitality; although, as in the 
cases of the animal and vegetable economy, where 
there is active and passive life, whatever contributes 
by secretion to sustain that principle, is to them or- 
ganic—what is rejected, or excreted, is consequently 
to them in-organic. Hence, faeces of every description 
are to animal life inorganic, while they contain near- 
ly all the components of vegetable organism, and are, 
when applied to their growth, organic to them. On the 
contrary, when introduced mechanically and artificial- 
ly into a soil, for a certain purpose, they are not, nor 
do they become a part of its organic structure; that 
is unalterable, and refers itse'f back to its geological 
origin; but the soil digests, and with the assistance 
of air and water, renders soluble and prepares a liquid 
for the uses of vegetation. 

By this means the apparent contradictions of Liebi 
and others, can be reconciled. Liebig (pronounce 
Leebigh, with a lisp, not Liibig) maintains that “inor- 
ganic (that is foreign) substances are the food of 
plants.” 

The late Hon. Judge Buel, than whom the annals 
of agriculture boast no higher practical authority— 
in his ‘Farmers’ Companion” asserts truly, “ That 
plants like animals, are fed on organic matters”— 


while Johnston, in his Agricultural Chemistry is 
rather non-comittal, but sufficiently clear on this point. 





ed away, before it arrives at that stage. 


He says “so-called (for the sake of distinction?) ‘in. 
organic matters.” : 
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They act most readily as they soonest produce de- 
composition or are decomposed after being applied : 
ae generally durable in a parallel ratio, and are 
powerful in proportion to the quantities of those fer- 
lilizing agents contained in them, and which are most 
needed by the soilto which they are applied, to feed the 
crop being already, ov to be next grown on it.—As a hun- 
gry man, although naked, asks first for bread ; while 
an alderman, sick with repletion, prays for an appe- 
tite—Hence the cry, ‘Lime will not act on my 
land,” or “ Plaster has ceased to act.”—But of these, 
under their appropriate heads of “ application”—Iit 
being my design to confine this to the home-bred 
word, the “‘ economy” of manures. 

Had Locke been reasoning on matter instead of 
mind, he would perhaps have been more familiar 
with his thesis, in its incipiency ; and confined to that 
portion of it called ‘‘earth,” would certainly have been 
more correct in his conclusions—the simple earths 
are negative pabulums, of which there are sever- 
al ; combinations of these form what are called soils 
—mould is decayed vegetable matter so closely as- 
similated to and combined with soil, as frequently to 
be confused with it, and is generally black or dark 
brown—as the surface of wood-soil for instance, and 


sition and properties of bodies”’—so that every body, of 
whatever nature, is taken cognizance of by chemis- 
try—The word “ agriculture” to some, is equally ap- 
palling, but being more familiar with it, our nerves 
are less shocked,—and “ agricultural chemistry,” it 
must be confessed, is a formidable heading on paper, 
but reduced to “ what ploughed ground is made of,” 
it becomes as docile as that little chemical laborato- 
ry, vulgarly yclept a lamb ! 

Lonly indulge in these “foregone” reflections to re- 
duce the capacity of your minds, to the appreciation 
of some plain truths on a very homely, but not the 
less paramount feature in Rural Economy. 

There is no doubt of one thing, and upon this we 
| all agree—Had we only enough of the good, old- 
| fashioned, barn-yard and stable manure, we would 
know exactly what to do with it—now, although we 
can scarcely ever hope to attain to this word’s full sig- 
nificance, of anything—let us endeavor to approach 
as near it as may be, in the article of manure ; and 
by cultivating only so much land each year, as we 
can manure enough, accomplish something definite as 
far as it goes. 

We will presume our field labors are over ; our 
supply of wood near the kitchen, and our stock hous- 
ed, or at Jeast yarded. If you have not done it ai- 





is in fact a manure. 

The word ** chemistry” now-a-days, should not e- 
ven alarm those who,with horror,declaim against bock 
farming. It is a mere scientific term to express in one 
word, ‘‘the knowledge which investigates the compo- 
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|ready, go to work tomorrow, with “‘all hands,” and 
| have the centre, or a convenient portion of your 
| barn-yard, made into the shape of a vat or pan, on 
‘ the following plan: 
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If the foundation be a stiff clay, haul sufficient to 
make the banks from some other place, if not, 
scoop it out, until you reach an impermeable pan or 
bed, puddle it with clay if need be; so as to secure 
a water tight-bottom, to save the liquid portions of 
the manure. It should not be more than five feet 
deep, both for the sake of convenience in working 
and to prevent fermentation. 

We'll say A is the bottom of the pan or vat, from 
which the cart walk B leads out; the bank on this 
side having a very gradual slope, for the purpose of 
hauling in and out. E’s represent the four sides, 
which should be wide enough to feed stock upon, and 
even to cart dirt on or manure away; these sides, 
being the top of the bank, should incline towards the 


vat, to convey inthe liquid manure and washings. 
C, is the outlet, or trunk, which leads to the cis- 
tern D. C should be at the deepest or lowest part 
of the pan, with small channels cut in to convey ev- 
ery drop away, if desired. The cistern should be 
outside the yard, or enclosed seperately to prevent 
accidents. F isa clay platform jutting out nearly 
half way across, to wheel manure out or from the 
stable, and to pile upon, when preparing the manure 
for hauling out, and should incline inwards slightly 
to drain it well. A space, G, should also be left, be 
tween the upper, E, side, and the barn, about twen- 
ty feet wide, for various purposes and for the yard 
stock to lie down upon. ; 

There is no objection toa little rain water, as it 
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saturates the whole mass, and assists in preventing | 
fermentation, while submerged ; while it contributes _ 
to hasten it, when the compost is exposed to the ac-' 
tion of atmospheric air; but no more should be al- 

lowed to enter than falls on the surface and is carried 

in from the shelving sides—that from the roof of the | 
barn, if near, being carefully conducted away by | 
spouting. 

A circular cistern ten feet deep by six feet in di-' 
ameter, can be digged, and walled with stone for | 
ten dollars, and on a farm of one hundred acres, they 
can both be constructed by the force employed every 
day, so that there need be little or no money outlay. 

Uasing completed the vat, have hauled into it six 
inches of mould ; ditch bank soil, alluvion or other 
soil containing vegetable matter—then two feet 
of wheat straw; pine straw, or leaves as most 
convenient—remote from market, the former is 

referable, as it not only decays soonest, but is of 
itself a good manure for wheat-land. Pine straw, or 
leaves, is the poorest vegetable production, but where 
there are nooak or forests of deciduous trees, it is bet- 
ter to use it than none—Oak and other leaves, ex- 
cept pine, are the cheapest and most abundant gen- 
erally, and indeed where there is sale for grain straw, 
the most preferable, nor are they entirely destitute 
of inorganic manure, containing five per cent of ash- 
es, or mineral deposite, when burned possessing the 
usual neutral salts.—The chief object, however, by 
this mode, is to secure a pervious body, to hold the 
liquid portions of the manure. On this spread one 
foot of dung and then sow one bushel of plaster on a 
surface of fifty feet square, to fix, by absorbing, or 
rather appropriating the ammonia; or, in plain lan- 
guage the odour; for whenever that is present, the 
most valuable part of your manure is evaporating. 

The whole will by this, have settled to some two 
feet six inches in thickness, when proceed as at first, 
until a second course is completed; when, have the 
liquor drawn off into the cistern, and the compost 
forked out, on to the sides and platform to drain; 
mixing it as much as possible while doing so. In a- 
bout twenty four hours it will be time to haul it a- 
way, to where it will be wanted ; there it should be pi- 
led up, in one oblong heap, pointed on the top, and 
plaster sown, or soil spread over it. 

Fermentation will soon occur, depending upon the 
weather somewhat, and by spring your manure will 
be ina fine condition, for application to any crop. 

From two cows and four horses, [ made through 
the winter, two hundred horse cart-loads of strong 
manure.—And this suggests a word about feeding for 
manure—keep no more stock than you can stuff; 
keep these warm, and they will produce more man- 
ure than double the number on bad feeding—Upon 
the quality of the feed depends the value of the ma- 
bure. 

A good plan to have the compost well worked, is 
to cast coarse hay, fodder or grain upon it, and turn 
on the stock and pigs—acorns scraped up when 
hauling leaves will answer well, as a substitute. 

Diluted sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) is reeomend- 
ed by high authority, as preferable to gypsum, (sul- 
phate of lime) for fixing ammonia, but is more ex- 
pensive. 

The objections to the cistern being sunk in the 
centre of the vat, are the danger of accidents to your 
stock, and there being no room to work near it. 

A cellar accessible to pigs is an excellent place to 
deposite manure, but unless guarded against, fermen- 





tation will ripen into combustion in your horse or- 
dure, and consume one half of it. 


In conclusion, gentlemen, permit me to say, that 
uniformity is the test of all well organized systems, 
and the best guaranty of their authority : as is plain- 
ly exemplified in all sections where agriculture has 
attained to that degree of perfection it is susceptible 
of reaching.—And to carry this out thoroughly and 

ractically, we must compare ideas with our fellow 
armers. Did you ever see two farmers meet—beit 
at church, the polls or tavern—but what farming and 
their particular modes especially, became the ruling 
theme? But unfortunately, we hug our own views 
and prejudices so closely, as to obscure our mental 
vision, and shut out from our intellectual tympanum, 
all we hear. 

Let us endeavour to enlarge the sphere of reflec- 
tive action, and by organizing local clubs, hold fa- 
miliar converse upon the subject of all others most 
interesting, both to us and to all men, of this world’s 
concerns—That by testing experimentally, each dif- 
ferent view, we may arrive at last, at a uniform 
method of performing every duty pertaining to our 
profession. Sincerely yours, 

CINCINNATUS 

Furley Hall, Baltimore County, Md. 


THE COTTON CROP—CLAIRMONT NUR- 
SERY 


Eufaula, Barbour Co., Alabama, Oct. 8, 1845. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Dear Sir,—I had the pleasure this morning of 
receiving the October number of the American Far- 
mer—I find it, as well as the three numbers I have 
read of the present volume, full of most interesting 
and valuable matter. I forward you the “ Eufaula 
Democrat,” in which you will learn the proceedings 
of the late Agricultural meeting of the Barbour Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society. It would have afforded us 
much pleasure to have placed the “Farmer” on the 
list of our agricultural works to be given for pre- 
miums at our approaching Fair, if there had been 
any volumes of the work published at one dollar.— 
I will, however, whenever itis in my power, use m 
best exertions to extend the circulation of the Ameri- 
can Farmer. After leaving Baltimore we called at 
Washington City, and spent two days; we found 
much to interest us, particularly in the elegant style 
in which we found the grounds around the Capitol. 
I called on the Commissioner of Patents, who, I was 
pleased to find, was much engaged in making arrange- 
ments for the Agricultural department of the annual 
report. He kindly furnished me with a few rare 
seeds, which | have sowed in my garden, and trust 
1 will be able to introduce them in our country. In 
passing through the States of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia, we found that all 
that has been said of the effect of the drouth on the 
growing crop as well as the crop gathered, was but 
too true—however, much depends on the 
month, as to the quantity of cotton made; should we 
escape frosts until late in October and the first of 
November, the crop will be much increased. I have 
returned from a trip of three days through the coun- 
try, and the planters all speak of only making half a 
crop of Cotton—we have recently had some refresh- 
ing showers, and it is still remarkably warm. 

I must before closing this letter, say something of 
the pleasure I enjoyed in company with posndian 
paying a visit to the Clairmont Nursery and the ven- 
erable proprietor. Indeed, having been spared for 
over half a century, I can say with much truth that 
I have at no time in my life spent a more pleasant day 
than the 3rd of September last, in company of the 
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a proprietor of Clairmont Nursery. There | mon earth e’re planting, that no manure or too rich 
we found all that kind hospitality mixed with a soil may come in contact with the roots to endanger 
ae of disposition that a long and well spent | their safety in case of a drought the first season after 
ife is so well calculated to give. The large and ex- | planting. 

tensive Nursery of well selected Fruit and Orna-| 4. The best mode of keeping up due fertility of 
mental Trees, gave full evidence of that care and in- | soil, is this, viz: in connection with never suffering 
dustry so important to secure success in any branch | your vineyard at any time of year to become grassy 
of business. We found Mr. Corse also a perfect | or weedy, to be particularly careful to scarify the 
ere. -~ much ye bye wg vay gm 0 ae and after fall frosts, that no leaves or litter 
try—-and we have no doubt, that as the venerable | from your vines blow off, or become incorporated 
founder of that delightful spot must soon pass to that with the soil beneath the canopies. Nature’s mode 
happy home which will be prepared for him, as well | of keeping up and increasing the fertility of wood- 














as the good and virtuous of all nations and kindreds, 
that Clairmont Nursery, in the hands of Mr. Corse, 
will still continue to be, as it has been, a most inter- 
esting and beautiful place, from whose grounds many 
a valuable orchard as well as handsome yard will be 
supplied. I must be permitted to say that] shall 
ever Jook back to my vist to Clairmont Nursery and 
its aged owner and kind and venerable Lady, as one 
of the sunny spots of my life. 

At a future time, if spared, we will give you some 
account of our Farming operations. Wishing you 
the greatest success in your efforts to improve the 
husbandry of our common country, 

I am your friend, 
Avexanper M’Donacp. 


We have received the Eufaula paper sent us by 
Co]. M’Donald, and find in it the proceedings of the 
Barbour Co. (Ala.) Agricultural Society, of which 
Col. M’D. is president. The object of the meeting 
was to make arrangements for the Annual Fair, and 
a respectable list of premiums was presented, paya- 
ble in cash, and in agricultural publications. Mea- 
sures were also taken to obtain correct information 
in regard to the extent of the cotton crop of this sea- 


son. 


For the American Farmer. 
AN OUTLINE OF AN AMERICAN VINEYARD 
FROM THE START. 

Mr. Editor :—The following outline is the result of 
years of successful experiments. 

1. Select the best tested American grapes—par- 
ticularly such as are found to mature well, whether 
the vines are young or old; if you wish such as will 
bear forthwith, take those well rooted of several 
years standing in the nursery. 

2. Plant in manner of fruit trees, ten feet cach 
way; except the scuppernong: 20 feet for them. 

Trim in summer or early in fall, tying up one or 
two main stems unchecked in length to stakes for a 
year orso; after which, insert a pest with two cleats 
nailed each side of the upper square end to hold rails 
or scantling for making the frame for the outspread- 
ing canopy of vines above. After the vines have 
started over said frame, no more trimming is neces- 
sary, except it may be to cut off any straggling 
branches under the canopy that all may be kept clear 
beneath for say 6 or 7 feet high. 

3. As to soil, any will do with proper management. 
T have the finest of good bearing vines in almost all 
kinds; from the light sandy to the stiff clayey. And 
as to strength of soil, there is more danger of having 
Jand too rich than too poor, as to the bearing proper- 
ties of vines. Asa general pene ground that 
will bring good corn is plenty rich for vines, provid- 
ed you dig or plough, or both, some depth and width, 
when the vines set, and put manure or surface soil at 
the bottom of the opening, and then cover with com- 


| lands, taught me this mode, and the very best too of 
manuring vineyards, or what is more than equivalent 
| thereto. 
| 5. The foregoing is the whole secret of having a 
| first rate vineyard, the ripe fruit of which is the most 
healthful as well as pleasant, and can be enjoyed for 
several months in the year; the wines from which 
are in no danger of adulterations ; and astoa family 
medicine, according to the voice of experience, and 
of most eminent physicians, the very best single heal- 
ing one in the Materia Medica; and also an antici- 
pator of disease in sickly places and seasons, when 
taken temperately, say after dinner. 

A few additional little matters, and I close this off 
hand hastily written article. 

1. I tie my vines with elm bark, which being got 
in spring, are at any season ready when soaked, and 
outlasts any strings I have ever tried. 

2. In a wet season I insert posts, with what we 
call jobbers—ihat is, a piece of wood say 3 feet long, 
sharpened at one end, and a strong peg inserted 
through the other end for raising it by a stake or 
crow-bar, when driven into the ground by a maul or 
beetle. Into the hole made thereby, insert your post, 
say two or more feet deep. 

Posts at any time can be renewed when giving way, 
by propping up the part of the canopy above. Posts 
of any lasting wood had better be charred at the lit- 
tle end, so as to stand inversely from the way they 
did when growing asa tree. According to state- 
ments | have read in Agricultural periodicals, they 
will last much longer when thus inverted, or stand- 
ing as it were upside down. 

Pardon the hasty and desultory style of this com- 
munication, and believe me ever yours, and a hearty 
well wisher of all deserved success in your avoca- 
tion in the best of all arts and sciences, as that of 
Agriculture is the foundation of all the rest. 

Yours, &c. SIDNEY WELLER. 

Biinkleyville, Halifax co. N. C. Sept. 16, 1845. 

P. S.—Editors friendly to the American Vineyard 
cause, will please copy this. Ss. W. 


New Process of Tanning Leather.—The Dayton 
(Ohio) Transcript says: “ir. W. L. Darrow ot this 
city, has succeeded in making another important dis- 
covery in the process of tanning leather, which throws 
that recently made by Simon Snyder, entirely in the 
shade. He has discovered a method by which he can 
tan sole leather in a perfect manner in the incredibly 
short space of three days, and an ordinary calf skin 
in less than 18 hours. We have a small piece of sole 
leather before us now which is remarkably firm in its 
texture and evidently of good quality. This leather 
was tanned in three days. To this fact Mr. Darrow 
has made an affidavit, which affidavit has been attach- 
ed to his application for a patent right and sent on to 
Washington. The process by which this important 
revolution in the tanning business is to be effected 
has not been made known by the inventor.” 
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For the American Farmer. 
ANALYSIS OF THE SOIL 
Or Mr. Georce Parrerson’s Farm. 
No. 1. Sample of soil taken from the woods ad- 
joining the cornfield: 
100 grains of soil, loss by red heat, - 
if 


grains. 
Coarse Silex, « 


Fine matter, 38. 6s 
Alumina, , ss 
Oxide of fron, 4. sad 
Potash, so « 
Loss, 260 =“ 


100. grains. 

This sample was taken from a hollow which had 

received the washing of the woods, and contained 

fine roots and decayed leaves, which accounts for 

the great loss by red heat.—The land is what is call- 
ed chesnut land—soil very light and poor. 


No. 2. 

100 grains, loss by red-heat 10. _— grains, 
Silex, 27. es 
Fine matter, 51. as 
Alumina, sf se 
Oxide of Iron, 3. * 
Lime, 1. “ 
Chlorine, a trace, 0. “ 
Phosphates and Potash, -70 “ 
Loss, -30 ” 

100. — grains. 


The above sample No. 2, was taken at the distance 
of 12 feet within the outer edge of the limed land. 
This part of the field received in 1831,—50 bushels 
of lime per acre; and again in 1836,—100 bushels 
more, in all, 150 bushels of Lime per acre, the land 
laid down in clover ; from the above, we find the last 
application of lime took place 9 years ago, and at 
this time shows I per cent. of lime and part of the 
51 per cent. of fine matter; in the analysis are sili- 
cats of Lime. Thehills were laid off at 4 feet dis- 
tance, with three stocks to the hill, with the average 
of 3 ears of corn to the hill. The ears are well fil- 
led to the end; my calculations after measuring the 
ears, and counting the number of ears in a certain 
distance, shows over 12 barrels of corn per acre ; 16 
feet from where this sample was taken, and 4 feet be- 
yond the limed part, stand two rows of stalks, on 
a piece of ground, on which a fence had been stand- 
ing for many years, and had been removed in the 
spring—and had been manured but not limed. The 
stalks measured from two to five feet high; the pro- 
duct would not exceed halfa barrel per acre. From 
the above, we see the advantage of lime over ma- 
nure in time of drought. This land was considered 
very poor before it received the liming, and would 
not have produced one barrel of corn per acre. 

No. 3. 
100 grains, loss by red heat, 11. 





grains 
Silex, 28. “ 
Fine matter, 46. “ 
Oxide of Iron, 3. - 
Lime, 1. “i 
Alumina, 10. ™ 
Chlorine a trace, 0. - 
Potash, 45 . 
Loss, 55 « 

100. grains. 


The above soil had in addition to the lime, receiv- 
‘d this spring 500 lbs. of Guano per acre, with an 





eastern exposure, shielded by a woods, and original- 
ly a better soil. On measurement of the stalk I 
found it only 6 inches higher than the stal No. 
2. The ear was not larger, nor better fil the 
number of ears to a hill averaged the same as No. 2; 
there were 8 cuts in the field, on which different ma- 
nures were used, such as chips, straw, stable manure, 
and some new soil, all limed. The only difference 
I found was in the chip manure, but the difference 
was owing to the exposure and poorness of the soil. 
From the above we find no advantage in using Gua- 
no this season. Guano requires heat and moisture 
to bring on the fermentation; its failure must be at- 
tributed to the want of moisture. I am satisfied if 
there had been rain during the month of July, this 
piece would have produced 16 barrels per acre. 

No. 4. Oats Crop—This land was limed with 125 
to 130 bushels of Lime per acre; the oats are the 
heaviest I have seen in my rides through the richest 
soils of Carroll and Frederick counties.—This land 
was very poor, and without the lime would not have 
produced the seed this season. 

No. 5. Is the Cabbage lot, which has received 
at the rate of 500 bushels of Lime, with ashes, per 
acre. The crop of cabbage is more than quadruple, 
for the same quantity of ground which I have seen in 
my ride through Carroll, Frederick, Washington and 
Alleghany counties, during the month of September, 
From the above, the friends of lime need not fear 
during the time of drought. 

Sykesville, Oct. 20, °45. W. B. 








The following has been forwarded by the writer 

for publication in the ‘American Farmer.” 
ARTICHOKES. 

Having been for years an occasional humble con- 
tributor to your columns on varioussubjects. Ihave 
as a theme now selected that of a very common veg 
etable ; but though common as a garden plant it is 
rather uncommon in these parts to see it in a field or 
lot culture. It is to the latter use for stock general- 
ly, and swine in particular, I invite the attention of 
planters in this part of our state; and I know of no 
better way I can adopt to my purpose than that of 
giving my own experience with the Artichoke. Hav- 
ing seen it highly recommended for extended culture 
in different Agricultural periodicals, particularly in 
the ‘Southern Planter,” of Richmond, Va. I was 
induced to try the culture of the plant on a small 
scale, spring before last. I collected for seed a few 
of the common white artichoke which grew about 
my premises, believing that any species of plant in 
digenous or acclimated was the best generally to cul- 
tivate. I selected aspot of very moderate fertility, 
which some would call poor land, and after running 
furrows about three feet apart, I put ia the drillsere 
planting, a few oldcorn-stalks by the way of manure, 
then dropped bits of artichokes about 10 inches a- 
part and covered them with the plow. The after cul- 
ture was very little ; as that of scarifying the ground 
with a harrow and cultivator two or three times and 
giving very little hoe work. They grew very luxu- 
riantly, and in the beginning of winter the furrows 
where the plants were, were opened, and the arti- 
chokes gathered, are all appearing in the drills. I 
filled several empty flour barrels, and those thus sav- 
ed kept perfectly sound in a cellar till spring, when 
some were planted and the rest fed to swine, and in 
the ground where the first patch was planted early 
last spring the ary § pony came up as thick almost 





as they could stand; all but the few in the drills were 
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dug up and fed to my hogs. Having seen accounts | From Transactions of the N. ¥. State Agricul. Society—1844. 


in the * Cultivator” of one gentleman in Alabama and 
Massachusetts who each made about 700 
bush the acre, | was desirous to ascertain the 
ield of mine as near as I could, and made out 20 
ushels on a twentieth of an acre, or that the yield of 
my poor ground was not much more than half of the 
two named North and South. But I was so encour- 

d by the result that I planted near two acres last 
spring in lots where I can keep my swine in the win- 
ter. I have just given these their last working, and 
they all look very promising. The severe dry spell 
here has affected them less [believe than any other 
field culture vegetable. ‘There are some striking ad- 
vantages in artichoke culture. One is their great 
and sure yield compared with that of most other 
plants. For instance, | consider their produce ten 
times greater than corn, and with far less labor in 
the culture. Again, they keep perfectly sound in the 
winter in almost any situation either gathered or left 
inthe ground. Ifthe latter, hogs can help themselves 
to them at any period after the crop is matured till 
they are again cultivated. The tops (an abundant 
yield of them too) are good for stock green or cured, 
or they are valuable to put in the drills for a suc- 
ceeding crop, and tend to thus improve the soil 
where cultivated ; on the principle that the litter 
or tops of any vegetable is the best help in the way 
of manure for that vegetable ; as cornstalks put in 
drills is the best litter for corn, as I have found from 
several years experience. Where the artichoke 
tops were in the drills this year I find the most luxu- 
riant growth of that vegetable. 

I have lately learned that a gentleman in Nash 
county, brought a very superior kind of artichoke 
from Tennessee, and thatthe yield and growth is 
truly astonishing, and that so anxious are his neigh- 
bors to avail themselves of its advantages that they 
give him two dollars a bushel for seed. Ihave been 
told from the same source of information that the 
Nash farmer has a field of twenty acres now in cul- 
ture, and that the tops are higher than a man’s head. 
if so they are rather higher than mine are now. I 
shall certainly, if I live, try and procure a bushel for 
seed of said kind, if for no other reason than to com- 
pare with my indigenous variety. And if found su- 
perior or answerable to the stirring description of 
the Tennessee kind, I shall communicate the fact for 
your useful print in due time. Yours, &c. 

SIDNEY WELLER. 

Brinkleyville, N. C., June 23d, 1845. 


A farmer lately turned his sheep into a lot occupi- 
ed by some cherry trees, which had sent up shoots 
from the roots , the consequence was, that the sheep 
partook of the leaves of these shoots, and were soon 
seen staggering about the lot and tumbling upon 
their heads. Many of them died, when their stom- 
achs were found to contain large quantities of these 
leaves which, all know, abound with prussic acid, fa- 
tal alike tomanand animals. It should be known, 
too, that the stones and twigs, as well as the leaves 
of the peach, also contain prussic acid, and are pois- 
onous. i eae ae 

Valuable Merino Sheep.—Mr. J. Speed, living near 
Ithica, N. Y. has clipped from a large number of 
his ewes, over 5 pounds per head of well washed 
wool. As an evidence of its quality, it is stated that 
Mr. S. has been offered for his whole clip, full blood 
and grade, 48 cents per pound. His flock numbers 
60; — half of which only are pure full blooded 
animals. 








AGRICULTURE OF MISSISSIPPI. 
By M. W. Phillips, Editor of the “Southwestern Farimer.?? 
[Concluded from page 117.]} 

We will now return to the State from this digres- 
sion, which I trust may be of service. This State is 
well known to be a cotton growing one, and too 
many, both at home and abroad, think it can do no- 
thing else. This is an error, as before shown; but, 
to be more particular: From very respectable au- 
thority, I can say that wheat has been grown weigh- 
ing sixty to sixty-eight Ibs. per bushel—that forty 
bushels have been cut from one acre——one hundred 
and one bushels of sound corn gathered from one, out 
of a fifty acre field—not meaning that all would be 
as good, but that it was all cultivated alike. 

I have seen an entire crop, within three miles of 
me, of one hundred acres, that averaged fifty bushels 
per acre, and not a shovel full of manure to all or 
any of it. Ihave cut, from what was supposed to 
be a fair average spot of my little crop, at the rate 
of four tons of well cured millet grass per acre. I 
have also cut at the rate of 36,000 pounds of green 
corn fodder, and the driest season known. I have 
shown here native grass, ‘‘ nimble will,” that mea- 
sured near five feet, and crab grass that exceeded 
six feet in length, not including a joint where roots 
had sprung from. Hogs killed out of the woods, that 
never ate ten grains of grain to our knowledge, 
weighing two hundred and twelve pounds; others 
that were in the range, but stalling before killing, 
weighing from two hundred to over four hundred 
pounds, and but one of them over two years. 

Will this not satisfy? Had we the energy, indus- 
try and improving spirit of our northern brethren, 
we could do any thing in husbandry; but unfor- 
tunately, our northern friends, when settling among 
us, soon get to be as lazy as we denizens of a south- 
ern clime are. 

I know of nothing that could add more to the wel- 
fare of this my adopted State than disseminating ag- 
ricultural facts and agricultural knowledge, generally 
speaking. Our legislators cannot be induced to do 
any thing in this matter, and although agricultural 
books and papers are very cheap, yet my fellow citi- 
zens in the mass, seeing no utility, will not subscribe 
or buy. We “must wait a time with patience,” un- 
til time has the opportunity to work the change, 
which Lam happy to say is now goingon. Good 
plows and effective plowing has done much to assist 
in bringing about this change, and probably it is well 
for improvement to work its own way, and prove it- 
self to be ‘‘worthy and well qualified.” The differ- 
ence in opinion of writers would serve much either 
to confuse or to disgust; whilst some hold that lime 
is indispensably necessary to use, others affirm if 
vegetable matter be applied there will be all the in- 
gredienis necessary, while others speak confidently 
of the atmosphere ; the plain farmer becomes be- 
wildered, and leaves ‘‘book farming” alone. I should 
not find fault with what I could not mend, but yet I 
cannot but express my opinion. At all events, we 
cannot doubt that the soil of western Mississippi has 
lime enough, and that all we have to do is to appl 
vegetable matter, and plow deep. I have experi- 
mented, and speak from due reflection. 

The farmers throughout the length and breadth of 
our country can at least redeem their children, and 
in no way so surely as by the method now about 
commencing—using agricultural werks in schools. 
Allow me, dear sir, through you, to express, as an 
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individual, to your society, my warmest approbation 
of this measure, and to assure them that one of their 
fellow-citizens, though he be in the swamp of Bi 
Black, and in the wilds of Mississippi, yet feels proud 
of them as his fellow-countrymen. 

ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON ROTATION OF CROPS. 

Having been directly engaged in farming for near- 
ly fifteen years, giving my personal attention, and 
often assisting in all the details; I can with some 
experience recommend to my brethren the four field 
rotation as suited to a southern culture. This rota- 
tion is, cotton, corn, grain, and rest, in the order 
named—that is, cotton on the land that was at rest, 
corn follow, then grain, then rest. 

I go farther than the mere rotation, thinking the 
good only half effected,—I would therefore advise 
the cotton fields should be sown down about the 
first of September in rye and turnips, one bushel of 
the first, and a pint or even a half pint of the last per 
acre: when hands walk through to gather cotton, 
they will cover or press the seed into the earth if 
rains do not sufficiently, to secure astand. This will 
give excellent grazing for sheep and cattle after 
gathering, until time to plow for corn. 

On corn fields, I would say, sow a peck, or if pos- 
sible a half bushel of cow-peas between corn rows, 
just before the last plowing, in May or June; and 
after the corn is gathered, say in September or Oc- 
tober, sow one bushel of rye per acre. In this lati- 
tude, in ordinary seasons, the pea vine will have 
covered the earth before the first of August, this will 
give one of the richest pastures known to our coun- 
try for all kinds of stock ; and whilst the pasture is 
being eaten out, there will be peas enough trodden 
into the earth to make a tolerable fair stand in the 
succeeding grain crop—no fear about the rye, it will 
assuredly be provided for—all that is required is to 
sow it down. 

On the grain crop, when oats are required, plow 
up the rye in February or early in March, and sow 
down 1} to 2} bushels of oats, with a peck to a half 
bushel of peas,—the latter will come up about the 
time of the oats, but will not grow more than a few 
inches high, until the grain is cut off, when they will 
soon cover the land—or in the rye left standing open, 
cut rows six to eight feet apart, with a bull-tongue 
Head in March, and drill peas—cover with another 

urrow. Many peas will lie in the ground all winter, 

and come up inthe spring. Ihave had a piece of 
land covered in many patches entirely, where oats 
had followed corn. 

The year of rest, will show a tolerable good stand 
of peas on good land, and of course will aid in cover- 
ing the land, which will be ensured by the cotton 
and corn stalks, pea vine, stubble and grass allowed 
to rot in the earth. 

I could not myself avoid pasturing all the fields to 
some extent, and believe if the land is good enough 
to produce 20 bushels of corn, and 800 Ibs. of cotton, 
that pasturing the land to a moderate extent will not 
prevent a permanent improvement; and from my 
experience, though I have never rested but one field, 
and it not in cotton since, I feel that facts would bear 
me out in saying, that in three years the crops would 
be increased to 30 bushels of corn, and 1200 Ibs. of 
cotton. 

I have not said anything of manures, which by this 
mode of work would be trebled easily, it being al- 
most a branch of business of itself ; I would only say, 
use it on cotton, for the curn and grain will not be 
important, there not being much made, and so much 
pasturing would require even less. 


There are many who object to this rotation be- 
cause it requires so much open land; th 


pe igi, More 
apparent than real, for the diminution of 
crop is not as great as appears from the diminution 
of land, there being a better cultivation, as well as 
much time to add to the returns by manuring, be- 
sides which there is a vast increase of food which 
will render the work animals more effective, as also 
longer lived, and also render stock more profitable. 
I propose though, to decrease the number of laborers 
by disposal, or the employment of a portion in clean- 
ing, providing manure, draining and improving gene- 
rally. If by manuring, the cotton crop can be in- 
creased in amount, which Dr. Cloud has proved, as 
also many others, then will a given number of acres 
employ more hands in gathering the crop than in 
cultivating it—add to which, the clearing, and you 
will see that in a very short time the whole force. 
will be brought into active and really profitable use; 
by adding the hands employed at clearing or in- 
gathering, there would be much more time to clear 
and manure between crops. 

I have dwelt too long on this subject, and yet have 
not dwelt on it as long as its importance might war- 
rant, for I sincerely believe, that by some species of 
rotation, the cow-pea, rye, and turnips, that we can 
improve our land, and increase our crops at one and 
the same time. I would not give rest at all, (if the 
labor of the farm could manage so much cleared 
land every year,) but would follow grain with cow- 
py at the rate of three or four pecks per acre sown 

roadcast and plowed in, in the month of May. The 
effects of cow-peas can be shown here—can be shown 
wherever the pea has been sown thick enough, and 
any attention paid to relative product of the land.— 
Would my brethren only consent to use a half bushel 
of cow-peas on all corn land, and a half to three- 
quarters of a bushel of rye only, on every cultivated 
acre, and change land yearly, I do most confidently 
believe that in ten years, ordinary land would be- 
come good, and good land would produce with the 
choicest. Yours, 

M. W. PHILIPS. 


USING SINGLE OXEN. 

Many farmers are not aware of the many uses to 
which a single ox may be put. If they happen to 
lose one of the yoke, they too at | let the other 
remain idle until they can find a mate for him, or sell 
him to the butcher. But why not keep him to work? 
In a single yoke they may be soon taught to lead a 
team and perform all the operations which a single 
horse can. 

A worthy old relative of ours—God bless him— 
once tried this experiment with complete success. 
Having lost one of his steers by accident, he conclud- 
ed to train the other to work alone. Accordingly he 
was put into the single harness—before other oxen— 
or in the fills of a single wagon. In the horse cart 
he was first rate, and he soon became familiar with 
the saddle and bridle, and many a good ride have we 
had, in eur younker days, a la mode de Hottentot, upon 
his back. He was no mean courser upon the turf, 
and if we had him now in his prime, we should not 
fear matching him with the best of the scrub sweep 
stakes, though backed and spurred by the veriest horse 
jockey, that can be found from Kittery to Calais.— 
Maine Farmer. 





Abortion among Cows.—Earl Spencer says, that 
since he placed lumps of rock salt in his pasture lands, 





none of his cows have suffered abortion. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION OF FARMERS 
AND SILK CULTURISTS. 

This Convention (which has been sitting in the city 
of New York) re-assembled on Saturday, and the 
Presipent announced the following gentlemen as 
the “Central Committee,” viz: J. S. Sxmner, H. 
Mees, and Col. E. Crank. 

Mr. Rosinson observed that this Committee was 
appointed for the purpose of gathering information 
from all parts of the country, and reporting at the 
session of the Convention next year. 

Mr. Rostyson, of Indiana, from the Committee to 
prepare an address to the people of the United States, 
then rose and reported that they had agreed upon the 
following Address, which they now submitted to the 
Convention for its consideration : 


To the Friends of Improvement in the Science of Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, and Silk Culture in the U. States: 
The Convention of Delegates representing these 

important interests, now holding their third annual 

meeting under the call of the American Institute of 

New York, address their brethren who have not the 

good fortune to be with us upon this occasion, to con- 

gratulate them upon the fact that the course of im- 

provement in the cultivation of the earth is still on- 

ward. And why should it not be 30? We possess a 

country of rich soil, and a climate reaching from the 

line of tropical plants to that of a region so cold that 
man must resort to other means for support beside 
cultivating the earth. 

But, with all our advantages of soil and climate, 
there appears to be a conceded opinion among all 
the cultivators of the earth that they do not enjoy the 
advantages and comforts enjoyed by other classes of 
society, who never knew what it was to earn their 
bread by the sweat of the brow. The cotton planter 
of Mississippi tells us that he cannot support his la- 
borers upon the product of his plantation, because 
the price of cotton is too low. But would not a more 
careful management and a more diversified culture 
obviate his difficulty? He is not required to raise 
cotton alone—his soil and climate is equally adapted 
to raising wool—tobacco, also of the finest quality, 
will grow where cotton will, and no part of the coun- 
try can excel this section of the Union for raising 
fruit. The remedy for over-production and low 
prices of cotton must be a more diversified culture 
and greater amount of home productions of all the 
things for which the cotton region is now tributary 
tothe north. We are gratified to learn that the culti- 
vators of sugar do not complam of their present pros- 
ay in all the cane-growing region. We do not 

ear of any extended operation in the manufacture 

of sugar from cornstalks. 

We regret to learn that throughout several of the 
Southern corn-growing States there is a great failure 
in the crop, owing to excessive drought, which has 
prevailed in nearly all parts of the United States 
during the last summer. For this we cannot suggest 
any remedy, except that, in all our cultivation, we 
aim to guard against a state of drought which prevails 
through all our country, to a far greater extent than 
the contrary during the crop-growing season. We 
hear of the same drought prevailing in Ohio to so 








From Maine we hear of an almost total loss of the 
staple crop of our friends in that cold region of the 
Union, from that mysterious and very serious disease 
among the potatoes that has not very inaptly been 
likened to the cholera in its ravages. It is of the ut- 
most importance that all the information tending to 
cure this hitherto incurable disease should be con- 
centrated, and for that purpose we recommend that 
the members of the corresponding committee in the 
several States which have been appointed at this 
meeting, communicate with the committee in this 
city all valuable facts that they can obtain upon this 
subject. 

From the southern part of the wheat-growing re- 
gion we hear great complaints of the ravages of the 
weevil. The Convention are anxious to gather infor- 
mation upon this — We learn that the de- 
struction of the crop from this cause has been pre- 
vented in some regions by mixing about one bushel 
of lime with one hundred bushels of wheat in the 
barn, which has to be winnowed out before grinding. 
Unless some discovery is soon made to obviate the 
difficulty of the weevil, the cultivation of wheat in 
the southern parts of Indiana and [Ilinois, and in all 
States south of that, must be abandoned. 

The most abundant crop of all that we are inform- 
ed of, during the present year, is that of peaches in 
the State of Delaware. So great has the crop been 
that we hear of one individual chartering a large 
steamboat to take the fruit of his own and son’s farms 
to market. 

The production of wheat the past year, generally 
speaking, has been over an average crop, and of ex- 
cellent quality. 

The crop of corn in the great corn region of the 
West seems to be very abundant. 

We also have evidence before us that tends to show 
that the culture of silk is now beginning to be adopt- 
ed in families, where we think it may be profitably 
confined, while it is abandoned as unprofitable by 
joint-stock companies. 

We are pleased to learn that wool-growing is found 
to be profitable in all parts of the United States, and 
that there is an immense field open for the extension 
of wool-growing upon the great prairies of the West, 
and that the business would be more profitable even 
than that of cotton in the Southern States. 

But, notwithstanding all the bountiful productions 
of some crops, there is evidently a general depression 
of the agricultural class pervading the whole country. 

It is one of the objects of this Convention to seek 
out a way by which the condition and character of 
the cultivators of the American soil can be elevated 
and improved ; for this purpose we recommend the 
formation of Farmers’ Clubs and largely increased 
reading of agricultural papers and other valuable 
publications, which have of late years been so ex- 
tensively multiplied for the farmer’s use. We also 
recommend most earnestly to al! our common as well 
as high schools to adopt, as an unvarying branch of 
education, subjects calculated to impress upon the 
minds of the young the necessity of applying science 
to the cultivation of the earth ; and that it is the origin- 
al and most honorable as well as the most happy and 
healthy of all employments. We also recommend 


great a degree that there is not foliage enough to/ that an earnest appeal be made to Congress to adopt 
carry the stoek through the winter in the northern | the recommendation of our father, (WasHincTon,) 
part of the State. The soil here is a stiff clay, and, | and establish a ‘‘ Home Department” for the en- 
from the personal observation of one of the commit-| couragement and support of the agricultural interests 
tee curing the last summer, he is convinced that the | of our country. In aid of these views we offer the 
use of the subsoil plough upon this soil would greatly | following resolutions : 


tend to lessen the tendency to Joss of crops from} 


drought. 


Resolved, That the American Institute, by whose 
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co-operation this Convention was called, be request- 


ed to continue their noble efforts in the cause of agri: 
cultural improvement, by adopting measures to have 
this matter brought before the next meeting of Con- 


s. 
ag That the members of this Convention will 
look upon it as an act of great respect to this body if 
the American Institute will again take it upon them- 
selves to qr to the world the proceedings and 
views of the Convention. 

Resolved, That the alarming situation ofa great 
t of the world at this time, in consequence of the 
disease called the rot in potatoes, requires the most 
active, prompt, and untiring exertions of all the pro- 
ducers of this most important production, to subdue 
if possible the frightful ravages of this disease, and 
to prove, by successful experiment, that the country 
which originally produced this invaluabe root, one 
of the most sustaining sources of subsistence to the 
population of Europe as well as our own country, 
can provide a remedy to prevent its extinction. 
SOLON ROBINSON, 
HENRY MEIGS, Committee. 
C. C. HAVENS, 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR AT UTICA, 

We copy the following account from the Albany 
Cultivator :— 

Compared with the previous year, the show of ani- 
mals was generally more extensive at Utica. The 
whole number of horses, cattle, sheep, and swine is 
stated to have been 683, which are enumerated as 
follows :—144 horses—viz., 28 stallions, 36 matched 
horses, 7 geldings, 32 mares and colts:—274 horned 
cattle, being 48 Durhams, 11 Herefords, 9 Devons, 
4 Ayrshires, 21 Natives, 124 oxen, 12 steers, and 8 
fat cattle. Sheep, 64 Long-wooled, 112 Middle-wool- 
ed, 58 Merinos, 23 Saxons. Swine, of all breeds, 34. 

There were many more horses at Utica than at 
Poughkeepsie, though we think the proportion of fine 
ones was in favor of Poughkeepsie. The show of 
Durham cattledid not embrace so many animals of 
the first quality as were at Poughkeepsie. And in 
this department we think the show compared less 
favorably with former ones than in any other respect. 
It is true there were some fine Durhams at Utica; 
but with the exception of some half-dozen animals, 
it would have been an easy matter for many neighbor- 
hoods we could mention, to make at any time a bet- 
ter display of this description of stock. In Durham 
cows and heifers the show was particularly deficient. 
We mention this not in the spirit of fault-finding, but 
inthe hope of bringing out a better representation 
another year, which we know the state is abundantly 
capable of doing. We have not space to particular- 
ize, but noticed fine animals in this class from the 
herds of Messrs. Sherwood, Vail, Prentice, and Bell. 

The Herefords were about the same in numbers 
and quality as at the last year’s show. Of the eleven 
head shown, nine were offered by Mr. Corning of this 
city, and the other two, offered by Mr. Hyatt of Ro- 
chester, were derived from the same stock. The 
Devons made a very pretty show, and there were 
among them some fine animals which were much ad- 
mired. We were pleased to see so many of this breed, 
and of so good a quality, for it is undoubtedly a race 
well suited to many sections of the country. In 
Ayrshires there was no competition—Mr. Bement 
being allowed to sweep the board in this class. Of 


perteetarty some Durham and Native heifers offered 
y Mr. J. B. Nott, anda young cow of the Devon 
and Native, by Mr. Washbon. 

Of Natives we thought the exhibition decidedly 
inferior to last year. We must confess we think the 
practice of giving premiums for such stock as most of 
that which was shown in this class, appears to us as 
not likely to encourage improvement. 

The fat cattle embraced but few animals, but a- 
mong them were two or three of great excellence. 
considering the time and opportunity they have ha 
to become fat. The show of working cattle may be 
said to have been a decided improvement on the last 
year. There were two teams of ten yoke each of- 
fered for premium, one of which was owned by 
Messrs. Wadsworth, of Genesee, and the other was 
from various individuals of the town of New Hart- 
ford. Several yoke were presented for trial, some 
of which were excellent cattle and would have done 
credit to any exhibition in any part of the country— 
not excepting the far-famed county of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

In sheep, the show was upon the whole perhaps 
equal to last year. In long-wooled breeds the com- 
petition was not numerous, but we noticed some fine 
bucks and ewes. In South Downs the competition 
was principally between Messrs McIntyre, Sherwood 
and Wakeman. Among the Saxons shown were 
some of very fine fleece, but we were sorry to see 
the competition in this class so limited. Among the 
Merinoes we observed some good specimens. All 
those offered from out of the state came from Litch- 
field county, Connecticut. Messrs. Blakesly, Nettle- 
ton, and Atwood, offered excellent Merinoes, and 
Mr. N. B. Smith some fine mixed Merinoes and 
Saxons. 

The swine department was not as well filled as last 
year. We noticed good animals of the Berkshire 
and Leicester breeds, from Coi. Sherwood and Mr. 
Nichols, and some very pretty pigs of the Suffolk and 
Middlesex breeds, which were brought from Ver- 
mont, owned by Wm. Stickney, Esq., of Boston. 

The poultry department was well filled; embrac- 
ing a numerous display of the various fancy and 
favorite kinds of geese, ducks, turkies, barn-door 
fowls, (hens,) and pigeons. No part of the grand 
exhibition attracted more attention than this. From 
morning till night the coops and cages were constantly 
thronged with men, women, and children. 

Much inconvenience was experienced at the plow- 
ing match, in consequence of the ground to be plowed 
being in three seperate and detached lots, two of 
which were nearly a quarter of a mile apart. Six- 
teen teams, ofa pair of horses each, contested for the 
premiums. The work was generally well done, yet 
there were a few who considerably excelled the rest. 
The ground was not of a character to make the 
smoothest work, especially where the plowing was 
as deep as required by the committee, that is, seven 
inches. This was owing to the abundance of small 
stones with which the plow came in contact towards 
the bottom of the furrow. 

Stump Machine.—A machine which excited much 
attention, was Norcross’ Patent Stump Machine, ex- 
hibited by E. P. Evans, of Lodi, Cattaraugus county, 
N.Y. It consisted substantially, of a large tripod 
frame, surmounted by a cap resembling an inverted 
potash kettle. Through this cap a large wooden 
screw passed, and was turned by means of a large 
lever 15 ft. long, by a horse attached to its outward 





grades, there was along array, and we noticed among 
them many apparently good and useful animals,— 


extremity. The lower end of the screw was fasten- 
ed by a huge chain to the stump to be extracted. 
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The horse, walking round, exerted by a combined 
action of the lever and screw, a force 400 times as 
great as his own strength, (not estimating friction,) 
which would withdraw an ordinary stump with great 
ease. A large and very tough oak tree, three feet in 
diameter, standing on the show ground, was cut down 
on the last day of the fair for the trial of this machine. 
The experiment, which was witnessed by a vast con- 
course, was unhappily unsuccessful, not apparently 
from a want of efficiency in the machine, but from 
the basal frame having been hastily made of soft wood, 
merely for exhibition and not for use, the proprietor 
not having had sufficient time to procure better. A 
considerable portion of the stump in question was 
torn out before the machine gave way. We were 
assured by different individuals, that from 20 to 50 
pine stumps had been extracted with this machine in 
aday, usually about 25. Its simplicity and cheapness 
are certainly strong recommendations, a machine 
with farm right, being only 75 dollars, the actual cost 
of making being much less. 

Nothing of the kind could be more interesting at 
the next State Fair, than a full practical exhibition 
of the different stump machines, which have been al- 
ready in use in this state. This might be effected by 
offering a suitable and special premium for this pur- 
pose ; and by the selection of a stumpy field,—or a 
stumpy field might be easily manufactured for the 
occasion by cutting down a few trees, of which this 
country always affords an abundance. Cultivation 
in a very large portion of this state, perhaps ina large 
majority of its territory, is greatly impeded by the 
almost indestructible pine stumps which thickly cover 
the fields; and it becomes a matter worthy of sug- 
gestion to the State Agricultural Society, whether 
the offer of 40 or 50 dollars as a premium for the best 
and most useful machine for the removal of these im- 
pediments, would not be as useful, as for the same 
amount in premiums for the best plows, especially as 
much attention comparatively has been given to the 
latter, and little to the former. 

Hussey’s Rearine Macutwe.—This most valuable 
machine was exhibited by Mr. Hussey at the late 
show at Utica. We have never yet had the pleasure 
of seeing this implement in operation, but we are ac- 
quainted with several farmers who have been in the 
practice of using them, and without an exception 
they speak of it in the very highest terms. All re- 
present it as gathering the grain very clean, making 
a great saving in this particular over any other mode 
of harvesting. The operation of the machine requires 
but one man and a boy, in addition to two horses to 
draw it, and with this force it will cut in the most 

rfect manner an average ef fifteen acres a day. 

© bind the grain as fast as the machine cuts it, re- 
quires generally eight men. The machine has been 
much simplified in its conctruction within the last 
year or two. It is not liable to get out of order, and 
will often work through the whole season without the 
knives being sharpened. Mr. Hussey received from 
the Society a gratuity of $15, as some compensation 
for the trouble taken to give the public an opportuni- 
ty to examine this valuable machine. The price is 
from $100 to $170, according to size and the quantity 
of work they will perform. 


Wellow Locust.--If you have but little fencing timber 
fit for posts on your farm, sow a few pounds of yellow 
locust seed, and when the plants are two years old 
they may be transplanted. In twelve years from the 
time the seed is sown, you may begin to cut them for 
posts. 





The following excellent remarks are from the pen 
of the Hon. Anprew Srevenson, one of the Vice 
Presidents of the Virginia State Agricultural Society, 
extracted from a recent letter addressed by him to 
the Editor of the Farmers’ Library, and do honor to 
his discernment and patriotism :— 

Of the importance of Agriculture, in a physical, 
moral, or political point of view, I need say little to 
you. If, with the wisest, the richest, and the most 

werful nation, Agricultural pursuits have ever 

een esteemed the most honorable, as well as the 
most useful employments of man, how much more 
should this be the case in a country like ours, where 
the Institutions, Government, and the People, depend 
so essentially upon their successful operation. In- 
deed, Providence seems to have decided for us the 
great question of preference, so long agitated by 
political economists. We are and must continue, if 
we expect to remain free and prosperous, emphati- 
cally an Agricultural People. And does not self- 
interest, as well as patriotism, combine to stimulate 
us to the improvement of our system of husbandry? 
What nation has ever existed celebrated for its ad- 
vancement in civilization and the arts, in which the 
marked encouragement of Agriculture has not been 
admitted? And yet, what country on earth so deep- 
ly interested in its success, has shewn less attention 
to it than our own? The spirit of improvement has 
not only been suffered to languish, but its essential 
and vital interests, have been shamefully neglected. 
Who can witness, my dear sir, without mortification, 
the stream of emigration from the whole of our At- 
lantic border to the Western portions of our Union? 
How many persons now we daily see selling their 
farms at low prices and relinquishing their birth- 
places and friends to settle in the rich vallies of the 
West, from a supposed inability to support themselves 
on their poor and exhausted lands. Is not this the 
result of gross mismanagement and a continued per- 
severance in the old and wretched system of cultiva- 
tion? How long are we to be doomed to this state 
of things? And are we never to profit from the ex- 
perience of other nations? Whilst in Great Britain 
nine-tenths of the lands are leased to tenants who pay 
from 30 to 60 shillings sterling per acre, and find 
every thing for husbandry, they can even on these 
terms grow rich; yet we, (at least at the South,) 
without tithes or heavy taxation, and with numerous 
laborers, can barely make out to support ourselves 
from the products of our estates. I have seen it stat- 
ed very recently on the authority of some eminent 
British statist, that to supply the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain with the article of wheat alone, would 
take the employment of the whole British Navy; and 
to bring all their Agricultural Products, as now en- 
joyed, would take the navy of the whole world. To 
ascertain this, it would only be necessary to take the 
average consumption of each inhabitant, and multiply 
the annual amount by the whole number of the popu- 
lation. England, as you know, has been called a 
garden spot, and such it may be justly regarded, when, 
with a territory not larger than that of New York or 
Virginia, it can support a population nearly equal to 
that of the whole United States. It is alone by skill 
and industry that they resist the danger of excessive 
population pressing upon the means of subsistence, 
and thus enable them to supply an increasing popula- 
tion, not only with the same but a much better de- 
scription of food from the same districts of country. 
Now, to what is all this attributed, but to swperior 
productiveness, occasioned by superior cultivation, and 
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the additional fact, that they cultivate no more land 
than they can manure and improve. It was, I think, 
the late Lord Leicester [Mr. Coxe] who once said 
that the great and prevailing error in English Agricul- 
ture was what he called over-ploughing, and having 
more land under tillage than the quantity of manure 
would justify. This, I think, is one of the great evils 
in our system of cultivation. If, on the contrary, we 
were to limit our tillage to our supply of manure, 
what an increase of old and exhausted fields should 
we witness? and yet 1 am convinced that our plant- 
ers and farmers would be in much better and more 
prosperous circumstances. Our rule however, seems 
to be, that having so many laborers we must neces- 
sarily cultivate a great deal of land, whether it is 
rich or poor. This is one of the errors of our Agri- 
culturists, and it therefore becomes important to con- 
vince them that means exist by which their poor 
lands may be fertilized and rendered profitable at 
much less expense, and by which their landed prop- 
erty, as well as the comforts of life, might be greatly 
increased ; and that these means are in their own 
power. 


NORTHERN AGRICULTURE. 

A mercantile friend, who is an amateur if not a 
connossieur in farming, being about to make a North- 
ern tour, we requested him to jot down for the Plan- 
ter the impressions that he might derive from his 
observations of Northernfarming. Accordingly, we 
received from him a few days since a letter, from 
which we make the following extracts :—Southern 
Planter, 

Saratoca, July 24, 1845. 

— Monday was an enjoyment to us; Mr. Bement, 
the landlord of the American Hotel, (Albany) at 
which we staid, who is also an enthusiastic, as well 
as a practical and scientific agriculturist, to whom 
I had a letter of introduction, immediately after 
breakfast brought out his buggy and drove us to his 
farm, called “‘ Three Hills Farm,” about three and a 
half miles from the city. It may be considered, I 
suppose, a premium specimen of a grass, grain and 
stock farm. The soil by a well conducted system of 
experimental cultivation, has been made both most 
agreeable to the eye, and ina high degree produc- 
tive. It has an extent of only one hundred and eighty 
acres, whieh here is considered a large farm: and 
after seeing one such, you would be satisfied that the 
radical defect in our agricultural system is the too 
great extent of Jand taken into management. Man- 
agement! To call the slovenly, bungling of Virginia 
farmers management, contrasted with the exactness 
and precision of Northern farming, is like calling a 
regimental militia muster a perfect drill in compar- 
ison with the movements of a crack corps.—Every 
foot of land is made to tell ; the fields swell with tim- 
othy, red-top, or clover; corn, oats, and potatoes 
stand with the closeness and stiffness of a canebrake. 
There are poultry yards and poultry houses, sheep 
yards and sheep houses, cow yards and cow houses, 
pig yards and pig houses,—the buildings all framed, 
shingles, and glass windowed. It is true, Mr. Be- 
ment’s premises show non-residence of the master 
spirit ; but what is out of order at his, you find in oth- 
ers ;—and then the stock! I shall never be able a- 
gain to behold with patience the dry, crank-sided, 
bony things that we callcows. Why, sir, itis a de- 
light to look at them here.—They are treated with 
the delicate attentions of a racer’s stable; every one 
has her particular stall,—every one shows blood-like 
points prominently and beautifully developed,—eve- 





ry one has a coat of deep, soft, rich chesnut, or else 
an interspersing of mahogany and pure white—and 
a glossiness like a young girl’s well smoothed hair. 
Their gentleness, their qualities and appearance 
make them treasures. Mr. Bement, as many others 
do, employs a farmer to reside on the place and man- 
age for him. He furnishes him a house, and pays 
two hundred dollars a year, with the use of wood, 
vegetables and milk for himself and family. Two 
other men, at a hire of one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars and their board, which costs one dollar and sevy- 
enty-five cents per week, each, constitute his regular 
force. In addition to which, two men for two or 
three months during the summer, for haying and har- 
vesting, at twelve dollars per month and their board, 
are all thathe has. Sothat his whole force for far- 
ming and attending to the stock, is three men the 
year round, and two extra for securing what is made. 
Such lands as his are worth about eighty dollars per 
acre ; and he is offered seventy dollars per acre for 
wood, (medium size pine,) which covers about 
twenty-seven acres. Of hay, which I consider the 
most valuable crop, the Jands will yield about three 
tons, worth at different seasons from seven to ten 
dollars ; of rye from forty to forty-five bushels; of 
oats from forty to sixty bushels. I was showna 
field on which the grass crop has been doubled by 
the use of anthracite ashes. The stock, however, con- 
stitute the pride, and I doubt not the profit of the 
farm. And itis worth noting that the fancy prices 
which formerly and lately prevailed, are notnow de- 
manded. For instance, Mr. Bement owns a distin- 
guished bull and cow which cost originally in En- 
gland one thousand dollars for the two; he has, for 
sale, as noble an animal as you ever beheld, six 
years old, which he offers at seventy-five dollars. The 
greatest attention is paid to prevent unintentional 
crosses—and whenever a calf does not turn out well, 
or is considered defective in any particular, he is 
turned over to the butcher, regardless of pedigree. 
Mr. Bement has made many experiments in cross- 
ing,—always, of course, with some particular ob- 
ject in view. As, among his hogs; he aimed at full 
size, early maturity, easy keep, small bone, lightness 
of offal, anddelicacy of meat. To accomplish which, 
upon the well known principle in breeding, that like 
produces like, he took the Improved Chinese, which 
is very short and fat, with strong hair ; the Leicester, 
which has more length: the Derbyshire, which has 
still greater length and more weight ; and the Nea- 
politan with no hair, distinguished for the quality of 
its flesh ; out of all which, he has formed what he 
calls his “‘ Medley Breed,” and which he considers 
superior to any he is acquainted with. In this way 
he has attained a weight of four hundred pounds, in 
hogs, of most capacious proportion, comely to behold, 
perfectly white, and hair of the length and fineness 
almost of a New Foundland dog—animals which 
you at once recognize as of high caste. The best 
weight is the average of from two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred pounds, which they gain with very 
little feed. Think of this, in comparison with our 
runty, twist-tailed, grunting, squeaking mire wal- 
lowers! My word for it, our friends, the Hebrews, 
never would have considered these an “ abomina- 
tion,” if such had been known in their early day! 
But, again—and it illustrates how admirably 
Northern farmers combine the great gratifications of 
comfort and appearance with usefulness—out of a 
small stream, no whit better for the purpose than you 
will find on almost every farm in Virginia, Mr. Be 
ment has constructed a lake, not more than two or 
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three hundred yards from the house, which besides 
furnishing fish, and affording an agreeable prospect, 
is made to turn a small water wheel, connected with 
a pocket edition of a grist mill, where not only the 
coarse food for the stock is ground, but the coffee for 
the family ; and which, moreover, drives a forcing 
pump, with a supply of two thousand gailons of wa- 
ter in twenty four hours, through pipes, into a reser- 
voir situated in the yard, atan elevation of fifty-four 
feet, from which again it is conveyed in pipes to the 
stables, barn and other out houses.—The whole ma- 
chinery could not pave cost a hundred dollars, and I 
should estimate it as worth twenty times that sum 
in rea! benefit to the owner. The construction of the 
dam, of course doesnot enter into my calculation of 
the cost. The three curious conical hills which give 
name to the farm, stan! near the house; and from 
them, you look cut upon a fine expanse of cham- 
paign country, adurued by a beautiful variety of ru- 
ral scenery, and commanding a view of the famous 
Hilderberg mountains, as well as the more distant 
peaks of the Catskill. 

Having passed the morning in this agreeable man- 
ner, after dinner we were driven by Mr. Bement to 
his neighbor’s on the other side of the city, Mr. Pren- 
tice’s and Mr. Rathbone’s. If in seeing Mr. Be- 
ments’s I had been pleased with what I considered a 
happy combination of agricultural skill and ornament, 
in seeing the others, certainly I was much more 
so since the proportion of ornament was much 
greater. Mr. Prentice’s, called ‘* Mount Hope,” 
which is the first you come to, and which hasa 
distance of only about a mile and a half from the 
State House, the centre of the city, is a farm be- 
= all praise. Enjoying a superb position on the 

tigh bank of the Hudson just above Van Renssalaer 
Island, cultivated with a richness that excites admi- 
ration, adorned with costly taste, nothing cramped, 
all indicating profusion, high keep, and the most 
graceful control of nature, | know not how to coa- 
dense any attempt at the description of the place. 
Without having seen the suburbs of Boston, which 
you know have much reputation for similar adorn- 
ment, [thought when I first stood in the hall of Mr. 
Prentice’s house, 1 had seen no such villa in this 
country. One not the least gratifying of the eviden- 
ces of well-chosen expenditure which 1 saw around 
me, was the work of a young sculptor by the name 
of Brown, a native of Albany, who has executed for 
Mr. Prentice, in marble, four pieces representing the 
seasons—al] indicating, [ thought, talent—one of 
which particularly, accorded with my taste. But 
here again [ must omit description. When we drove 
to the door, Mr. Prentice was not at home, but upon 
the touch of a strong bell, soon came up from his 
hay meadow,—a hale, well-bronzed, active, temper- 
ance-looking farmer, certainly not more than seven- 
and-thirty years old. I asked Mr. Bement how he 
came by his money. ‘ By steady industry,” said he. 
** | remember him a few years ago, a boy in Al- 
bany, peddling fur caps.” Unfortunately for us, the 
large stock of blooded cattle for which this farm has 
been particularly known, has recently been broken 
up by public sale. Some of those, however, that 
were sold, yet remain, and among those reserved, I 
saw the famous Durham mother of all, ‘‘ Matilda,” 
and the bulls “ Fairfax” and “ O’Connell,” the for- 
mer of which has taken the first premium wherever 
he has been exhibited. An animal of more master- 
Jy size, substance and power, you can scarcely con- 
ceive of. I know not what to compare him to, ex- 
cept a line of battle-ship. It is the opinion of both 





Mr. Bement and Mr. Prentice, that the Ayrshire 
breed of cattle is better suited to Virginia than the 
Durham ; the one is much lighter than the other, but 
the quantity of milk is greater in proportion to the 
amount of food required; although the Ayrshire 
will give but sixteen quarts ina day. I was pleased 
to hear that Mr. Haxwell and Mr. Wright, who 
were lately here, had supplied themselves with a 
choice selection from both Durham and Ayrshire. 
After passing through the grounds and stables of Mr. 
Prentice, he accompanied us to ‘* Kinwood,” the res 

idence of Mr. Joel Rathbone, adjoining his own. 
Here again was an adornment still exceeding what I 
had before seen. The house is a Gothic cottage, on 
the plan of one, with the exception of the tower, 
which I remember to have admired in ‘“* Downing’s 
Cottage residences.” All the rooms open from a 
circular hall, and sure I am, I have never entered a 
house which so completely took captive my fancy. 
The expenditure is greater, more of ornament is 
brought together, than at ‘‘ Mount Hope;” the styles 
are different, and no doubt the objects contemplated 
diverse ; but, in admirable coincidence of building, 
furniture, and luxurious finish, I doubt whether you 
would find in America the superior of ‘* Kinwood.” 
It was a regret to us that the family of Mr. Rathbone 
were not at home, Mr. Prentice nevertheless, with 
the confidence of a neighbor, took us through the 
lower circle of apartments. We had intended a visit 
to Mr. William H. Sctham’s stock, at a farm not far 
beyond, and which, perhaps equally with any others, 
are noted for their size, symmetry, pedigree, thrift 
and productiveness, but evening came on with too 
fasta pace. From the style of their residences and 
the description I give, you might conjecture these 
gentlemen to be aristocrats: nothing could be farther 
from the truth, and I dare say, they would feel of- 
fended ifthe term were applied to them. They show 
plainly enough, that in putting on the gentleman they 
had no idea of putting by the workingman. Among 
farmers, there are no secrets in business. With a 
real catholicity of spirit, they impart cheerfully what 
they know ; and if it happens that they meet with 
one, like myself, who knows nothing, but who yet 
manifests a disposition to learn, the cheerfulness is in- 
creased, and displays itself in a more enthusiastic 
language, as if the enjoyment of imparting were 
fresher. 


A SOUTHERNER AT THE NORTH. 
The editor of the “South Carolinian”’ thus discourses abou 
his visit to Mr. Sotham, an eminent breeder of New York: 


A visit to Hereford Hall, near Albany, New York,-— 
Hereford Cattle—Their Handling—The Dray 
Horse—The advantages of a cross of these races 
on our blood Horse to make a good breed of Car 
riage and Hack horses—The Cotswold Sheep, and 
their fleeces—Ruta-baga Turnips—Their Culture, 
and probable yield. 

My old friend Sotham is still in the land ofthe living. 
The Herefords amounting to seventy-eight in number, 
look finely, notwithstanding the dry weather. You 
would imagine from the appearance of the pastures, 
that they could not live, but they are positively in 
high condition, most of them far better beef than is 
killed in Albany or New York, and he assures me 
that they have not had a morsel of feed, except 
what they get in the pasture. This herd of cattle is 
the most uniform I ever beheld, red,and with white 
faces, chins, and belly, which is characteristic of the 
breed. Their mellowness of touch is extraordinary. 
Their milking qualities very superior. Mr. 8S. says 
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that ten of the cows made over seven pounds of but- 
ter in a week each, after having been milked up- 
wards of four months, and at a time when the pas- 
ture was not very luxuriant. The steers, eleven in 
number are exceedingly fine, two of them three 
years old, are very fair, and I suppose would weigh, 
from ten to eleven hundred pounds each. They have 
a very grand appearance—he“has not worked them, 
but they denote every facility for the yoke, activity, 
with strength and endurance, combined. He has 
several two year olds fit for the shambles, which is 

roof of their early maturity. J should say that this 
foead of cattle could not be excelled for working 
even, and probably not for all purposes. 

The Dray Horse Sampson is looking remarkably 
well : he has performed his seasonable work profita- 
bly, and I have no doubt that his offspring willbe a 
great acquisition to this country. Iwill write a de- 
scription of this breed from Sotham’s practical 
knowledge: ‘The origin of this breed of horses can 
be traced to Flanders, from whence it was imported 
to England, and there crossed with descendants of 
Godolphin Arabian, producing the different kind of 
horses that now exist there, deriving their names 
— their breeders or the country in which they are 

red. 

* The Flemish mare is a large, thick, sturdy, short 
legged, compact, tame-spirited animal, destined for 
heavy slow business. Put her to the traces and she 
will try their value, she will draw at a standing pull 
many times in succession, always ready at the smack 
of the whip to do her best. All readers of the turf 
know the origin of Godolphin, and are aware of his 
spirit and speed, it is allowed by almost all sporting 
men that he is the foundation of the best runners. 
Many speak of the “‘ black mare,”’ and I know there 
have been many runners from her descent, and that 
they have proved in some instances excellent four 
mile horses, and repeat. Now 1 make the assertion 
that the black mare is a distant descendant from the 
Flemish mare. Should it not be so, I should like to 
see itdisproved. But without reference to the ori- 
gin of either, or quotations from others, I will en- 
deavor to state my own observation and experience. 
For instance, I have seen a breeder select, say six 
cart mares of the same color, small heads, long necks, 
high withers, short backs, round quarters, heavy legs, 
but light of hair, to cross with the best four mile 
horse, for the purpose of breeding carriage horses, 
thinking by this means to obtain the exact stamp, 
and colorto match. But mark his disappointment. 
The first mare produces a large cart horse, similar 
to the mare; the second lighter, commonly called 
a plough horse, or “‘ Suffolk”; the third a carriage 
horse; the fourth a stager ; the fifth a roadster; the 
sixth a mongrel hunter. One of these would be left 
entire, whose offspring would be more uncertain. 

‘‘ There are some rare instances that a mare from 
this cross would breed a whole family of equal good- 
ness, but breed again from the family and the un- 
certainty still remains. How this is to be accounted 
for will take a wiser head than mine to explain; but 
I see plainly there is no certainty in producing a sim- 
ilar animal to the sire or dam, when the pure blood 
on each side is observed. And I have also noticed 
that there is more dependence to be placed on a 
breeding mare, the nearer she approaches pure blood. 
T will state a circumstance that came under my own 
practice. My father kept from one to three brood 
mares. They were generally hairy-legged animals. 
To remedy the evil he put them tothe “ Suffolk,” a 
borse of medium bone, and free from long hair, and 





the result from one mare was remarkable; the firs 
colt was a complete cob, and the second a mare re 
sembling her dam. The third a mare, but of a dii- 
ferent style than either ; her appearance denoted a 
hunter, and when a yearling J cut off her tail, to pre- 
pare her for that purpose, and at five years old she 
showed as well in the field as the best. I trained 
her to fencery when young, and she could clear a 
hedge and ditch or gate, equal to any. Her speed 
was above mediocrity, when with the “Harriers” (a 
pack of hounds with which the farmers train their 
young horse) she could keep as near their tails as 
necessary, but when brought to the fox hounds her 
proof was low. Whenshe entered the meeting field, 
her spirit was high, her appearance grand, her head 
and tail up; she champed her bit and seemed eager 
for a gallop. The challenge of the first hound cheer- 
ed her, she neighed and listened, (good symptoms 
in a young hunter) and for the first two or three 
miles she pulled hard, almost carried her weight in 
her mouth, and for this distance a better hunter nev- 
er wassaddled; but after this a stale fallow would 
throw her in the rear while crossing, and hang oy 
in hand. Her sire and dam were at fault; the ploug 
was intended for their progeny, and the furrowed 
ground seemed to call her to her right station; but I 
pressed her onward, out of sight of hounds and al- 
most out of hearing of their musical notes; a few 
struggles, and at intervals, the shrill voice from the 
‘“‘whippers-in” near halloo directed my course, and I 
arrived in the death field in time to seek for a “fresh 
fox.” But mark the contrast : no hound could cheer 
her, her head and tail were down, and my chance 
for sport was over. My neighbors who had better 
bred ones laughed, and | couldsee positively, the dif- 
ferent grades, had [ not known their pedigrees. The 
nearer relations to blood, listened for the second 
challenge, and were equally ready for a second run, 
while those more closely allied to the Flemish fami- 
ly were out of place; they looked like ignorant dan 
dies in good society, had better been kept at home; 
though these horses made excellent leaders and 
wheelers, and some as high ‘‘as gentlemen’s carri- 
ages.” Ittakes all kinds of men to make a world, 
and those men want all kinds of horses for their use, 
therefore between the cart horse and the racer, we 
can breed such to suit all.” 

Mr. S. has seven colts of different ages on the 
farm; 2 two year olds will eclipse their sire, and pro- 
bably get better stock to suit the public, possessing 
more activity, and finer bone. 

The Cotswold sheep, one hundred and seventy in 
number, although rather below their ordinary condi- 
tion, having been pinched from the long drought, 
looked healthy and have still their symmetry, quali- 
ty, and heavy fleeces. There is great demand for 
this kind of wool, the manufacturers of mousline-de- 
laines are willing to give twenty eight cents per pound 
for it, and they cut from 6 to 7 pounds on an aver- 
age, if well kept. This breed of sheep would do ex- 
ceedingly well at the South, and they might be shorn 
twice a year with us in South-Carolina. 

Last season I noticed an excellent crop of Ruta- 
bagas grown by Mr. S. This year he has sown six- 
teen acres, nine of which, notwithstanding the dry 
season, are very large, there are many of them that 
will weigh from six to seven pounds now; the t 
are not so high as they were last year, but the bot- 
toms to full their size; should the rain come before 
September, they will certainly produce from twelve 
to fifteen hundred bushels per acre. This crop is 
growing on a sandy soil, and has been manured ang 
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ploughed under inthe spring, then ploughed again, 
the seed sown Conewh ona acedenenn, ey 
were hoed by Englishmen, who understood the bu- 
siness thoroughly, and kept free from weeds, leav- 
ing them about from eighteen inches to two feet 


A man who is in practice of hoeing can do a quar- 
ter of an acre per day, if the weeds are not too thick. 
Me. S. thinks this is one of the best crops a farmer 
can grow, for cattle or sheep, and where they can be 
fed off the ground in the winter (as they can in South 
Carolina) and their tops would sprout early for the 
first spring seed. He has a very favorable idea of 
soiling with millet, Indian corn, and other green 
crops, favorable to our climate and soil, and believes 
a system properly pursued, would be highly benefici- 
al for our country. This is enough for one day’s ob- 
servation of Northern Agriculture, and I will close 
for the nonce. 
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Errata—In the letter of Jus. Gowen, esq. of Mt. Airy, to 
Gen. Richardson, in the first column of 111th page, 23d line 
from top, for “much” devotedness, read “such’*—In the 11th 
line from bottom, same page and column, for “posterity” read 
“prosperity”’—same page, 2d column, 3d line, omit “the,” so 
as to read “in the name of party’’—in same column, 4th line 
from end of paragraph, after “on his’ should be a —in the 
next page, 23 line of first column, omit “the” so as to read 
“injured by injudicious breeding.” 

In the article on agricultural improvement, page 120, the 
name of Rev. John McCloskey was printed ““McUCoskey.” 


FLOUR & GRAIN—The market hus been much excited in 
consequence of the intelligence from Europe of ademand for our 
breadstuffs. The latest intelligence of the state of the market will 
be found on another page. 





GUANO—It will be seen by the advertisement of Mr. Saml. 
K. George, on our advertising page, that he has received ano- 
ther cargo of Peruvian Guano, by the Orpheus. ‘Those intend- 
ing to use it may depend on obtaining the genuine article from 
Mr. G. 





iG-We give on another page, an extract from the Albany 
Cultivator’s account of the Fair of the N. Y. State Agricultur- 
al Society, held at Utica in Sept. last. There were about 40,- 
000 persons in attendance, and the scene must have been very 
imposing. The annual Address was delivered by Josiah Quin- 
ey, Jr. esq. of Massachusetts, and is pronounced as eminently 
worthy of the occasion. Our city was not unrepresented at 
this mighty gathering—and we observe that one of our citizens, 
Wm. Gilmor, Esq. succeeded in securing the pair of matched 
or carriage horses which took the first premium. The Culti- 
Vator states that more sales of implements and stock were dis- 
posed of, than at all previous shows of the society included. 
Sheep, of both fine and long wooled breeds, were purchased 
for various sections of the country, from Maine to Mississippi. 
Wattle to a considerable extent also changed hands, and at fair 
prices. Our neighbor, Mr. Hussey, exhibited his Reaping Ma- 
chine at the Fair, for whieh, it will be seen he was awarded 
agratuity. Mr. Hussey’s machine attracted much attention 
also at the National Institute Fair held last month in the city 
of New York ; it was quite a novelty there amidst the various 
wonderful machines which were presented on the occasion, ul- 
thongh the agricultural implement department did not present 
@ very extensive number or variety of articles. 





Tue Army Worm has appeared in South Carolina, and 
also in some parts of N. C., and if the frost on the 16th and 
17th ult. has not stopped them, fears for the growing wheat 
crop were anticipated. 





Maryland Farmers’ Club. f 


At a meeting held at the office of the “American Farmer,” 
on ths 18th Sept. agreeably to public notice, Joun Guenn, Esc. 
was appointed Chairman, and Danie. Bow Ly, secretary; it 
was ordered that an adjourned meeting be held for the pur- 
pose of completing the organization of the Club.—In accord- 
ance therewith, a meeting of all persons interested in Agricul- 
tural pursuits, or friendly to the promotion of the interests 
thereof, are invited to attend ameeting of the Maryland Far- 
mers’ Club, to be held at the office in the basement of the 
dwelling of John Glenn, Esq. in N. Charles, near Fayette st. 
on Saturday, the 8th Nov. inst. at 12 o’clock, M., when the 
constitution will be adopted, and officers elected for the ensu- 
~— A punctual attendance is particularly requested. 

y order of JOHN GLENN, Esq. Chairman, 
DANIEL BOWLY, Sec’y. 





MARYLAND FARMERS’ CLUB. 


We feel it to be our duty to direct the attention of 
our readers to the notice for an adjourned meeting of 
this association, to be held at Mr. Glenn’s. The 
object is to form such an association as will concen- 
trate the intelligence and practice, give impetus to 
the zeal and enterprise of Maryland Farmers and 
Planters, open to those of them who may visit our 
city, a common platform or rallying point, where 
friendships may be formed, topics connected with 
their callings discussed, and where each and all may 
become familiar with new inventions, discoveries, 
and whatever else may be of interest for them to 


know. ' 
With objects thus broad and comprehensive in 


view, we may be permitted to indulge the hope, that 
the Farmers and Planters of Maryland, from all parts 
of our good old commonwealth, will make it a point 
of duty to attend. 





A Monstrous Appte.—Mr. S. M. Jackson, near 
Elk-Ridge, left at our office some days since, two ap- 
ples of extraordinary size ; the one which fell to the 
lot of the editor was truly mammoth in its dimen- 
sions, measuring 16} inches in circumference, and 
weighing 1? lbs. Its form was globular, flat at the 
top, the eye sunk, color cream, flesh soft, white, 
mealy, richly flavored, its juice not abundant, 
but highly aromatic. The gentleman who left 
them did not Jeave their name, and all we can say is, 
that if the tree be a good bearer, no one who has an 
orchard should consider his selection complete with- 
out this, for without exaggeration we can affirm, that 
we have never seen any apple, though we have seen 
many large ones, that approximated any thing near 
its size. 





Cnarcoat ror Wueat.—The Genesee Farmer 
states that near Sandusky, Ohio, charcoal ground 
fine, has been applied to wheat lands with signal suc- 
cess. The average yield of four pieces, grown by 
Mr. Hayward of Buffalo, to which 25 bushels of 
charcoal per acre had been applied, was 27} bushels 
per acre, while on three other pieces without coal, 
the average yield was only 4} bushels per acre. Mr. 
Hayward will apply 10,000 bushels of coal to wheat 
fields this autumn. He grinds it in a common bark 
mill used by tanners. 
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Errorian Wueat.—We have noticed in the Easton (Md.) 
Gazette, a publication signed by W. H. Tilghman, Esq. in which 
complaint is made of a lot of this wheat obtained from Messrs. 
Bordley & Cox, of this city, having in it besides white caps, 
“a variety of spurious grain, darnel or cheat, &c.” and a 
‘multiplicity of worms, from an 1-8 to an inch in length, alive 
and active,” &e. We were much surprised to see this an- 
nouncement, as Mr. Zollickoffer informed us at the time 
it was first brought to market, that it had been thoroughly 
cleaned, and had also been passed through the screen, in order 
to clear it of every impurity. Every parcel of it which came 
under our notice, appeared unusually clean,—and the charac- 
ter of Mr. Zollickoffer as a farmer and a man, forbids the idea 
that the wheat could have come from his hands in the state 
mentioned by Mr. Tilghman. The honorable standing of 
Messrs. Bordley & Cox as merchants, forbid the supposition 
that any admixture could have taken place in the wheat whilst 
under their charge, and there is but little doubt that the impuri- 
ties spoken of were introduced after it had Jeft their premises, 
probably by the carelessness of those to whom it had been en- 
trusted. They have, however, d dit due to th Ives and 
their principal to show by the testimony of other geutlemen of 
the very highest standing, that parcels of the same lot as that ob- 
tained by Mr. Tilghman, were in the best order. We have be- 
fore us sundry betters to this effect, one from John Tilghman, 
Esq. of Centreville, who says : 

I was much pleased with the wheat itself, which being free 
from filth, was as fair a parcel of seed wheat as is ordinarily 
found on the farms of our best agriculturists. The wheat when 
received, gave no indication whatever, of the presence of any 
kind of insect, although after it had been in barrels for two or 
three weeks, the weavil fly made their appearance, but not in 
sufficient numbers to materially injure it.’ 

Jas. 8. Earle, Esq. of the same place, says . 

“T examined it freq ly at the time of sowing, and was 
much pleased with it,—the berry being good, and the parcel 
freer from darnel and other filth, than the majority of wheat 
seeded by our most approved farmers. To its being kept in 
bags, I attribute the fact of its entire freedom from weavil or 
other insect, with the former of which some that Col. Tilgh- 
man got of you at the same time, was, after being in his pos- 
session for several weeks, smartly infested. The only objec- 
tion that could have been urged to it, was, that of some grains 
cracked in the process of being machined out. This wheat 
has vegetated well, and is now making a good appearance.”? 

Messrs. Clayton Wright, Jno. M’Kenny, Judge P. B. Hop- 
per, W. 8. Gibson, J. B. Spencer, and Jas. Bordley, all of Cen- 
treville, testify to the purity of the seed wheat from the same 
lot, and their testimony will be published in the Easton Ga- 
zette, where Mr. Tilghman’s communication appeared. 

We have deemed it due to the parties concerned to take this 
notice of the matter. 








* A letter to the editor from near Westminster, Carroll co. Md. 
says—‘‘Every thing looks flourishing here since the late rains. 
The wheat is ull up, beautiful indeed—I never knew a more 
favorable season for germinating secd. The corn crop with 
us is good, considering the season ; [ shall make 14 bbls. to the 
acre on a ten acre lot, and perhaps more—the effects of deep 
plowing, liming, and close planting.” 

The same Correspondent informs us that he intends prepar- 
ing for the ‘Farmer’ a communication on the subject of the 
importance of mechanical knowledge to the farmer, and the 
ease with which it may be acquired. The cemmunication 
will be very acceptable. 


Tue Tospacco Crorp—The Marlbro’ Gazette of 17th Oct. 
says—“Last Thursday, Friday and Saturday were very unpro- 
pitious days for the tobacco crop—Almost every one had hou- 
sed their crop, and close, damp and rainy weather at this stage 
of curing, soon rots it. Friday in particular was most injuri- 
ous. We have not learned the amount of damage, but it can- 
not be inconsiderable, judging from the quantity recently car- 
ried to the house ; hurried there in many instances from a fear 
of frost.’? 

Fears are entertained that the unfavorable weather 


for curing the tobacco, in Charles co. and the frosts 
in St. Mary’s, have seriously injured the crop. 





Tue Poraro-RorT, as we noticed in our last, has almost de- 
stroyed the crop in the state of Maine, and its effects will be 
severely feltin other States. We learn by late advices from 
England, that it is also spreading throughout the continent of 
Europe, and this calamity, together with the fact that the 
wheat crop had become defective, had caused large quantities 
of Rice and bonded grain in England to be taken out of bond 
and shipped to France, Holland and Belgium. 

The appearance of this disease in Europe has drawn the at- 
tention of the learned to the subject, and the French govern- 
ment has taken measures for a proper investigation of it. Chis. 
Morren, Prof. of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Liege, ascribes the di toap it h . 
extremely thin and prolific, he having closely studied its action. 
The Washington Intelligencer claims for Mr. Wm. Cammack 
of that vicinity, as having anticipated the French savan in this 
discovery, he having mentioned to the editors nearly a year 
since, that he was convinced the disease arose from a parasiti- 
cal plant, the roots of which penetrated the potato and caused 
the mischief complained of—ané that evidences of this parasi- 
tical destroyer may be perceived by any one who examines a 
diseased potato after it has been cooked. 

0iG-We have been favored by Capt. John Creagh of this ci- 
ty with the “Cork Examiner” of the 26th Sept. in which we 
find acopy of an interesting correspondence upon the Potato 
discase, extracted from the Bristol Mercury, which we have 
transferred to our pages, and will be found worthy of attention. 








Tue Convention or Farmers, Garpeners & SiLk Grow- 
ERS, under the auspices of the American Institute, was held 
during the late Fair, and was well attended—A report from 
the committee appointed for the purpose, with an Address to 
the Agriculturists of the U. 3., was presented and unanimous- 
ly adopted—It will be found in the present No. of the Farmer, 
and we would direct the attention of our readers thereto. It 
was stated by one of the speakers in the Couvention, that the 
Russian emperor has recently opened a correspondence with 
every farmers’ club on the globe,—thus showing the deep in- 
terest that monarch feels on the subject of agriculture. 





Tue AGRICULTURAL Fairs which have been held this Fall, 
have been unusually successful. It is a gratifying ‘sign of the 
times,’ to see the distinguished men of the nation taking an 
active part in their proceedings. We hope another year will 
not roll round withouta similar exhibition in our vicinity. 

The Marlbro’ Gazette says that the display of fine Cattle at 
the Prince George’s Co. Fair was probably larger than at any 
former meeting—the editor adds that those of Chs. B. Calvert, 
esq. was “ the ‘observed of all observers,’ and were indeed 
surpassingly beautiful.”” Particular commendation is also giv~ 
en to the Mules of Col. Capron, the Mutton of Thos. Duckett 
and W. W. W. Bowie, esqs., the fruit of Dr. Bayne, the vege- 
tables of Messrs. C. B. Calvert, Tho. Duckett, Dr. Bayne, W. 
W. W. Bowie and others, and the display of Agricultural Pro- 
ductions and Domestic Manufactures was highly creditable.— 
Messrs. Sinclair, jr. & Co. and Ezra Whitman, of this city, 
exhibited a variety of aew and useful labor saving machines— 
We shall notice more particularly this Fair hereafter. 





American Cueese is becoming quite in demand in England 
—in 1842, the importations were but 14,098 cwt. whereas in 
1844 it amounted to 53,115—and it is said that if a good article 
is sent, and a little more coloring given to the cheese, in ano- 
ther year England will use four times the quantity of its previ- 
ous consumption. American cheese, pronounced equal to the 
Stilton,’ is furnished at half the price of the latter, in England. 
200,000 Ibs were sold by one house in New York to supply or- 
ders by last steamer. 





The Lynchburg Virginian says that a great deal of forward 
tobacco which had been cut and hung in the open air for the 
sun-curing process, was injured, and some of it destroyed, by 
heavy rains on the 10th and 11th Oct, 
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NOTICES OF WORKS PERTAINING TO THE 
SCIENCE OF AGRICULUTURE. 

Travers in Nortu America,—by Charles Lyell, Esq. F. R. 
8., in the years 1841-2; with Geological Observations, &c. : 
Third edition— Wiley § Putnam, N. Y., 1845. 

It is really a literary treat to cut the pages of a work, written 
by an Englishman on America, without ever and anon stumb- 
ling over some manufactured absurdity, like the gaudy wrap- 
ping on a piece of Irish linen, adding to its cost but not to its 
value. 

The ephemeral productions of the last ten or twelve years, 
and their fabricators, have alike escaped the memory of most 
sensible men, nor is it our’s to “fetch them forth of their hiding 
places,””—suffice it then, to say, that all educated Englishmen 
are beginning to discover the knavery of their travelling scrib- 
blers ; whose extent of information as well as travel, like that 
of the story writers of Paris, depends upon the number of lines 
they can eke out, and corresponding pennies they fob. 

Mr. Lyell’s Geological tour, we trust, is the precursor of a 
better state of things, in the travelling book way. It emphati- 
cally belongs to the scientific agriculturist ; hence our pages 
claim the right to pay a passing tribute to the production of a 
sensible man, a scientific scholar and travelled gentleman. 

We do so with heightened gratification, from the singular 
fact, that a literary Englishman has at last been to this country, 
for some other purpose than seeking a field on which to vent his 
insular spleen. Most Englishmen make much use of what their 
more lively neighbors have merely named for them, ennui ; and 
so chary are they of this imported commodity, that on going 
abroad, they are as careful to bottle a full supply, as they are 
to carry London Dock Port, and Particular Madeira to India, 
which, although unfit for any other clime than that of England, 
they perforce must descant on all auspicious occasions, wheth- 
er the champagne of wit sparkle or the icy sherbet shine. No 
doubt Mr. Lyell could account for this localism on geological 
principles. 

The science of Geology in its chemical affinity, is every day 
becoming more and more a part of the intelligent agriculturist’s 
study. Does a gentleman wish to locate in a newly settled region 
which he may not have visited, on referring to its topographi- 
cal geology, he discovers the stratified formations to be hori- 
zontal, which satisfies him the scenery cannot there be pictu- 
resque. Does he wish to purchase a farm on a limestone base, 
a geological chart points out the regions where he may find 

one. And indeed, certain vegetable productions clearly indi- 
cate the nature of the geological strata subjacent. 

Upon that “ much vexed question,’’ Slavery, as an institu- 
tion in the abstract, Mr. Lyell’s views are singularly correct; 
while his stay among the Southern Planters, and his opportu- 
nities of closest observation, compels him to acknowledge his 
inability to detect the barbarity so often dwelt upon, or to point 
out a happier sphere for the African race, in this republic. 

We regret exceedingly to have to record an exception to the 
general dignity of his style, and that even he should have de- 
scended to ‘isms,’ for the edification of his brother Islanders; 
while at the same time, we acknowledge with frankness, the 
word “‘fix,”’ as a verb, is in very common tse even among the 
most refined in this country. Let us eschew the habit of in- 
dulging in the use of unmeaning terms, and weigh rather the 
etymological sense of the word than its vulgar application 


ly rendered very incomplete, as a text book for the present day. 

Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry can be comprehended by 
any one capable of reading the English language. The work 
abounds in experimental detail and analytic demonstration— 
sustaining or disproving, ably, the views of the French school, 
and of Liebig—and is in fact a review of the ideas generally of 
such distinguished chemists as Gay Lussac, Boussingsault, 
Liebig and others. 

Many views and theories entertained by these and other 
writers are explained and rendered available to the farmer, 
who might labor in vain to plough through the abstruse mass 
of learning, in the caustic state in which a Liebig presents it. 
Some manifest errors are detected, such as that Lime hastens 
decomposition, entertained by even Sir H. Davy; which, as 
every farmer knows who has limed an acre, is an error. Eggs 
for instance, submerged in hydrate of lime, or weak lime 
water, will keep fresh for a year. 

Of salt as a manure, long and doubtful has been the learned 
conflict, but like every other debateable point in the arena of 
science, apparent opposites are reconcilabie, upon calmly com- 
paring data pro andcon. The result of our lucubrations array 
us on the side of Johnston, at the hazard of a charge from Gay 
Lussac, noless. One failure is longer remembered than an 
hundred successes; as injury is more tangible than good. 

There are various good and sufficient reasons why salt should 
not act uniformly as an active manure, for a powerful summary 
of which, we refer to the pages of the work under our brief 
consideration; we ourselves mentioning but the one which 
strikes us as the most apposite in this connexion,—that soils 
which have already, from whatever cause or causes, an a- 
bundance of this particular saline combination, or of its con- 
stituents, chlorine and soda, in any other combination, will not 
manifest by any increased yield, the presence of the super- 
abundance of salt present in them,—but that on the contrary, 
detriment may very reasonably result from repletion. 

In fine, we unhesitatingly say, no farmer who can read, 
should be without a copy of this work, and that the sum of 
$1.25 cannot be more safely and permanently invested. B. 


Couman’s Evropean Ackicutture.—We have received 
the 4th No. of “European Agriculture and Rural Economy, 
from personal observation, by Henry Colman,’’—a work in 
the course of publication in Boston, by A. D. Phelps, from 
manuscript furnished by professor Colman, who is now in Bri- 
tain, engaged in an agricultural tour through England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and who intends also to visit the continent of 
Europe, thence to glean, all that may be valuable to be known 
by American agriculturists. The work will be completed in 
10 numbers, and from the contents of the first four, we have 
no doubt but that it will form a book replete with practical in- 
struction and statistical facts. The present number contains 
a fund of information connected with the grain, vegetable, fruit 
and cattle markets, grain duties, the mode of adjusting labor 
and wages, descriptions of the dead meat markets, the slaugh- 
ter houses of London, the customs of the Jews and their mode 
of slaughtering animals, besides much other information of in- 
terest. 

Those who are acquainted with the Reports made by profes- 
sor Colman to the government of Massachusetts, as Agricultu- 
ral C ioncr upon the agricultural resources of that State, 





On the whole we cordially recommend Mr. Lyell’s book to 
the perusal of every farmer, with the “‘Geology for beginners,” 
by Richardson, as a help; and Roberts’ “ Dictionary of Geolo- 
gy,’’—same publishers. B. 
Jounston’s AcricuLTuRAL Cuemistry.— Lectures on the 

oe of Chemistry and Geology to Agriculture”’—by 

. F. W. Johnston, M. A., F. R. 8. &c. &c.— Wiley ¥ Put- 
nam, New York. 

With few and remote exceptions, no work in English, pro- 
perly belonging to the class of agricultural literature, has ap- 
peared since the single volume of Sir Humphrey Davy, which, 
although still a standard work, the limited advances then made 
in the sciences, in their application to agriculture, is necessari- 


need not to be told any thing of his industry, ability, zeal, and 
truthfulness, as the evidence of each and all of these qualities, 
is spread on every page of those interesting documents, and 
have long since rendered his name as familiar as household 
words to most intelli husbandman—and we entertain no 
doubt, that his present work, when finished, will add greatly 
to his reputation as a powerful agricultural writer, astute ob- 
server, and accurate narrator. Fortunately for professor Col- 
man his works had gone to England before him, and rendered 
his name almost as familiar there us here; so that, ere he sat 
his foot on his father-land, a hearty welcome and good old 
English hospitality awaited his arrival, and opened to him fa- 
cilities of acquiring information which few men could have 








enjoyed. 
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Thus eligibly circumstanced, the public had a right to expect 
that he would be able to make a valuable book, and we are 
certain that it will be more than gratified. Thus farhe has met 
every ion, and we trust that he will be brilliantly re- 
warded for his acceptable labors. 


Farmers’ Lisrary.—We have before us the October No. 
of Skinner’s Farmers’ Library. Its contents are varied, highly 
jnstructive,and interesting. It contains a continuation of Thay- 
er’s Principles of Agriculture, a memoir of professor Liebig, 
an extract of a letter pointing out the kind of information 
wanted in the South, Hon. Wm. Cuarmichael’s remedy preven- 
tive of the Smut in Wheat, Judge Seabrook’s memoir on the 
Cotton Plant—a most learned paper by the bye—a very full ab- 
stract of which we publisbed @ year 4go; Hon. Wm. L. Gog- 
gin’s letter on the red Jund of Virginia, a chapter on soiling, 
the virtues of liquid manure, description of a new vegetable, 
and on the Strawberry, a chapter on the principles to be obser- 
yed in the erection and construction of farm houses, one on 
the management of Mr. Hammond’s farm, another on the at- 
mosphere of stables, together with many others of intrinsic im- 
portance—and not the least so, are those which so gracefully 
flow from the racy and classic pen of the accomplished editor. 
The mechanical execution of the book is only equalled by the 
good sense and judgment displayed in the selections and the 
vast power, and exquisite taste, of the editorials. As it is the 
intention of the editor, to continue to republish in his journal 
the standard European works upon Agriculture and its kind- 
red sciences, those who desire to become familiar with the 
views of the master minds abroad, upon subjects connected 
with the first und noblest calling of man—and who among 
busbandmen does not?—should subscribe for Mr. Skinner’s 
Library—a single number is frequently worth a year’s sub- 
scription to the agriculturist possessing head and heart. 

Itis published by Greely & McElrath, New York, monthly 


at §5 a year. 
BALTIMORE MADE AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS. 


The junior editor of the Louisville Journal was re- 
cently in this city, and from a long letter from his 
graphic pen, published in the last Louisville Journal, 
we make the following extract : 

Bartimore, September 20, 1845. 


llike the aspect of Baltimore better than that of 
any other large city in the Union. At least, judging 
from its outside, for 1 know nothing of its inner life, 
Ishould give it the preference as a residence. It 
has the air of sociability and hospitality, so much so 
that it might be taken for a Kentucky city. In the 
evening, in the summer time, the doors and windows 
areall thrown wide open, and men, women, and 
children sit out on the door steps and porches, or 
saunter along the pavements. 

Baltimore is ahead of all the other cities in the U- 
nion in the manufacture of agricultural implements. 
She owes this in part to her position, but in some de- 
gree to the accident of possessing some mechanics 
of uncommon ingenuity and enterprise. You find 
manufactured here hemp and wheat cutters, corn- 
shellers, cob-crushers, horse-powers, straw-cutters, 
wheat-fans, wheat-threshers, and meal-grinders of 
Various patterns. Here too is manufactured Page’s 
circular portable saw-mill, undoubtedly the best mill 
ever invented. They have amillin the South, known 
as the wood pecker mill, patented by a man in North 
Carolina, the saw of which isa blade with a single 
tooth in each end, and which some people like ver 
much—the blade has a rotary motion. 1 think Page’s 
mill greatly superior to that. His has a circular 
saw with many teeth. The gearing is simple.—His 
horse power is a most excellent one, but the price, 





$200, ishigh. The price of the mill and all the ne- 
cessary irons, with a twelve foot carriage, is $300. 
Page’s corn mill (it has stones) is considered an ex- 
cellent one. There is a good straw and corn-stalk 
cutter at Robert Sinclair; Jr. & Co.’s, which works 
by horse power. This concern manufacturesa cheap 
cast-iron corn-meal mill, which would be valuable 
where there are no good mills. Page’s corn planter 
is considered the best about Baltimore. It may be 
used for turnips. There is a seed sower at George, 
Lapping & Co.’s at Louisville, which I think may be 
ada to the sowing of every kind of seed, whether 
drilled or broad-cast. Itis very simple and cheap. 
A machine to sow grass and hemp seed with perfect 
regularity would be of great utility, and there is no 
doubt that the machine at G., L. & Co.’s may be a- 
dapted to this purpose. 

n the wood work shops at Baltimore, everything, 
almost, is done by eauhionens They have a ma- 
chine for boring and morticing ; a machine for ten- 
ons, which does the work as fast as thought and with 
the most perfect accuracy ; and vertical saws of va- 
rious sizes for ripping and scroll work. All the 
scroll and crooked sawing of cabinet makers is done 
by these saws, so well that the veneering goes on 
without further smoothing. For all bracketted work 
of houses a similar saw 1s used, and the saving in all 
work of this description is immense. They have a 
very simple and cheap machine to supersede the plane 
and broad axe inall cond straight work, and which 
does the work of several men. R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. 
make the beams of their ery oe straight, and they 
get out their stuff with one of these planing machines. 
Then they mortice and tenon them by machinery, 
and rip the timber with a circular saw. All these 
labour-saving machines and many others may be ad- 
ded to any work-shop at small expense, with a small 
steam engine. These advantages explain the reason 
why wood work of almost every description is 
brought out from the Eastern to the Western States. 
Work-Shops of this kind in Louisville would be very 
profitable. There is no place in the Union, not even 
Baltimore, that possesses greater advantages for the 
sale of whatever implements or utensils are requir- 
ed by the cotton planter, sugar Dna or farmer. 
Those in these pursuits in the West and Southwest 
frequently visit us, and the means of distribution to 
every point are excellent. But, notwithstanding our 
advantages in point of materials, carriage, and 
sition, the Eastern States will continue to beat us un- 
til we adopt their labour-saving processes. In cheap- 
ness of iron work and castings no place can surpass 
Louisville, but in some other things she is behind. 
Nowhere are better ploughs made than in Louisville, 
and nowhere are they sold cheaper, but still they 
could be made at much less cost by means of some 
of the machinery I have mentioned. The rail-roads 
at Baltimore use this machinery in the manufacture 
of their burthen cars, and in getting out sills, &c. 


Water ror Carves.-Accident recently taught me 
what, till then, I did not know, viz: that calves while 
fed on milk, need free access to water.—I had suppos- 
ed the milk (consisting of their entire food)was enough 
without water. But in changing my calves from one 
pasture to another, they passed a water trough, and 
drank heartily. I acted on the hint, and have since 
supplied them, and find they need water as often as 


Y | older cattle. No day passed without their using more 


or less. Perhaps every body else knew this; but at 
least some - be as ignorant as I was, I thought 
best to speak a kind word for the calves, who cannot 


speak for themselves.—Ohio Cultivator. 
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. LIGHTNING RODS. 

The circumstances under which two buildings at 
New Haven were lately struck by lightning have ex- 
cited much curiosity, and have led some persons to 
doubt the efficacy of lightning rods, seeing that in 
these instances they did not afford the requisite pro- 
tection. As was to be expected, the subject has al- 
pn | received the attention of Professors OLmsteap 
and Sittman. The former gentleman, in an article 
which we find in the New Haven Palladium, says: 

“In regard to the dwelling house of Mr. Stillman, 
which is a building of moderate dimensions, having 
each of its two chimneys furnished with a conductor, 
and therefore, to appearance, uncommonly well for- 
tified, I cannot doubt that the cause of failure was 
that already assigned by my respected eolleague, 
Professor illiman—namely, the fact that the rods 
descended into the ground but two or three inches, termi- 
nating with a blunt extremity, in dry sand. ll the ef- 
ficacy of a conductor depends upon its furnishing a 
passage for the lightning to the earth. Were it to 
terminate at the bottom in a glass bottle the lightning 
would not touch it. It acts, not by attracting the e- 
lectric fluid after the manner of a magnet, but by 
conducting it to the earth ; and when the conducting 
medium is interrupted by the interposition of a non- 
conductor, a rod of iron loses all its power over a flash 
of lightning. 

“ Now, dry sand is almost or quite as bad a con- 
ductor of electricity as glass; and, in the present 
case, the rod was almost as effectually prevented 
from exerting its proper office, as it would have 
been had it entered a glass bottle. Some have sup- 
posed that the shower which preceded the stroke 
must have so far moistened the earth as to render it 
a conductor to the depth of several inches. It must, 
however, be recollected that previous to the shower 
the ground was quite dry ; that but little rain had fal- 
len previous to the stroke; that when the surface 
of earth is in a dry, pulverulent state, rain is 
but slowly absorbed ; and, finally, that the roots and 
grass that lie near the surface of the ground, render 
its conducting powers much inferior to those of the 
dense earth at the depth of permanent moisture. 
Hence all writers on the subject of lightning rods 
insist upon this point—that the rods must descend to 
the depth of permanent moisture—as one of cardinal 
importance. In our dry soil, this depth is not less 
than from seven to ten feet, and a majority of the 
causes of the failures that have fallen under my ob- 
servation, have arisen from a defect in this particu- 
lar; although I have never before met with so egre- 
gious an instance of inattention to this point as the 
present. I would respectfully suggest that our citi- 
zens examine their conductors, and see how far 
they penetrate the earth, before they confide to them 
the safety of their families from the attacks of the 
terrible element. At the same time, it maybe well 
to examine whether their rods are contiguous 
througout, since breaks, like the hook-and-eye joints, 
greatly impair their efficacy , and, finally, to see that 
the rod ascends above the ridge of the house to a 
height equal, in every direction, to half the distance 
that it is required to protect. Thus, arod ascending 
ten feet above the ridge, will protect a space all a- 
around it of twenty feet, and cannot be relied on to 
do more than this. 

“The safety of Mr. and Mrs. Stillman, who were 
lodging so near the angle of the house which was so 
violently assailed, I ascribe to the fact that the bed- 
stead was of hard and dry maple, well varnished, 
and thus rendered so good a non-conductor as to in- 





sulate them, or to cut off their communication with 
the earth. Had the bedstead been of soft pine and 
unvarnished, it is not probable that so intense an e- 
lectric charge would have set offa branch through 
persons in its way to the earth, unless the floor itself 
were so bad a conductor as to prevent it. Still, had 
the bedstead been of iron, and in free communica- 
tion with the earth, they would probably have sustain- 
ed no injury, since, in that case, the fluid would have 
followed the metal rather thanthe human system, 
being a better conductor.” 


The second case, that of the Lancasterian School 
house, can scarcely be regarded clear to our readers 
without the accompanying diagram. In this instance 
although lightning rods were attached to the north- 
ern and southern chimneys of the building, the ridge 
of the house equi-distant between the rods, was 
struck. Dr. Ox:msreap thus replies to the question, 
“ Why did not the lightning strike one or the other of 
the rods, rather than @ point in the ridge half way be- 
tween them?” 

“In the first place, the rods were badly terminat- 
ed at the lower extremity, one ending at the depth 
of two feet four inches, and the other of only ten in- 
ches, the earth being in avery dry state. In the 
second place, the distance from the summit of the 
rod to the point assailed is at least twenty-five feet. 
In the third place, several nails at and near the point 
A contributed to determine the charge in that direc- 
tion, while the power of the rods was too feeble to 
present an antagonist force of sufficient intensity to 
divert the charge from its direct course. Had the 
charge come as near tocither of the rods as it did to 
the point A, it would probably have taken that route ; 
but it preferred, as the medium of least resistance, 
first to enter the ridge, then to divide into two bran- 
ches, to follow the nails along the rafters each way 
to the iron braces, thence to the rods, and finally to 
the earth. 

On the whole, although there is nothing in these 
two extraordinary cases which ought to diminish 
public confidence in the safety of lightning rods, 
when constructed according to the rules of science, 
yet there is enough to warn us not to trust to badly 
constructed rods, and not to employ incompetent ar- 
tists in putting in new ones.” 

Proressor Hare, of Philadelphia, has also been 
attending to the subject in relation to another case of 
damage by lightning. His letter, which appeared 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer, is in corroboration of 
the opinions of Professor Ormsteap and Siuimax 
with respect to the efficacy of lightning rods, if prop- 
erly constructed. We give the following extracts) 
from his letter, feeling that the public cannot posses¢ 
too much information as to the best means of avert- 
ing so awful a calamity : 


“In the Enquirer and National Gazette of the 14th 
instant it is mentioned that the barn of Mr.Detwiler, 
near Reading, was struck by lightning while furnish- 
ed with a lightning rod at the east end of the build- 
ing. Although [ can but ill spare the time, from 
other objects in which I am engaged, I am led to call 
attention to the sad consequences of this error of not 
putting up a conductor intended for the protection 
of any building against lightning, at the westernmost 
part, and preferably the northwesternmost end or 
corner. Iam under the impression that all thunder 
gusts, in this part of the world, come from the west- 
ward, and generally from the northwestward. We 
have storms sometimes from the southeast, accom- 
panied by diffuse electrical flashes, but such genuine 
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thunder-gusts as produce dangerous discharges of 
concentrated lightning, agreeably to my observations, 
come always as above stated. Being consulted a- 
bout ten days since by the proprietor of a house re- 
specting the (pe ny mode of putting up a lightning 
rod, I advised that it should be secured to the north- 
western chimney, so as, while duly pointed, to ex- 
tend about ten feet above it. Had Mr. Detwiler put 
up arod, well pointed above and terminated below at the 
northwestern part of his barn, lam of the opinion 
it would have been safe; a lightning rod is competent 
asa conductor of electricity only so far as terminates 
in contact with aconducting medium capable of dif- 
fusing into the earth any electricity which may be 
presented to it. Unfortunately the conducting pow- 
er of the soil in which these rods usually terminate, 
is due only to the moisture which it naturally holds ; 
while, according to Cavendish, the conducting pow- 
er of water itself is two hundred thousand times less 
than that of iron. It follows that an iron rod, when 
terminating in dry earth, is wholly incapacitated 
from acting as a conductor. It is like a pipe plug- 
ged at the lowerend. Even when the soil is moist 
the rod cannot receive more electricity than the soil 
can carry off from it. Hence, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the competency of lightning rods is de- 
pendant on the pointed form given to the upper end, 
which prevents the electricity from being received 
above in greater quantity than it can get off through 
the soil below. 

“ Lightning rods should always be made, if possi- 
ble, to terminate in the nearest spring or stream of 
water, whether at the bottom ofa well or the sur- 
face of theearth; it being excepted that in cities 
where there is an extensive ramification of metallic 
pipes for the conveyance of water or gas, a connex- 
ion with such a ramification is to be preferred to any 
other termination. 

“In the case of vessels employed in navigation, 
where the bottom is coppered, an attachment to the 
the sheathing by solder is the best termination possi- 
ble ; but where there is no sheathing, a sheet or strip 
of copper so situated as to be always under water 
may be resorted to. 

_ “From the immense conducting power of the metal- 
lic chimney, and the necessary connexion of the ma- 
chinery with the water in which steamers float, I 
cannot conceive that they are liable to be injured by 
the electrical discharges, unless in the form in which 
they produce tornadoes.” 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 

We extract from the Correspondence of one of the 
Editors of the Louisville Journal, travelling in New 
England, the following notice, effectively descriptive 
of the character of the improved i edifices in 
that country : 

“I hada great desire to see the lovely cottages at 
New Bedford, of which Downing speaks in his Land- 
scape Gardening, but this pleasure I could not enjoy 
without detaining my companions, and I relinquish- 
ed it with the less reluctance from having already 
seen at Boston anumber of exquisite rural structures 
of different styles, builtsince my visit to Boston in 
1843. These are the Italian villaof Theodore Ly- 
man, six or eight miles from Boston, and a group of 
cottages at Linden Place, near Boston, some in the 
Italian and others in the English Gothic style, but 
all differing materially in their details. 1 wish it 


were in my power to give your readers some idea of 
the delightful emotions with which the sight of these 
exquisite specimens of art filled me. 


If it were, 1 


might contribute thus to create a taste in the West 
for rural architecture, of which, I am sorry to say, it 
is almost wholly destitute. These buildings are all 
of wood—their cost ranges from $2,000 to $10,000— 
certainly not more than that of the suburban dwell- 
ings of the West generally, and yet they are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, perfect gems of architecture, pro- 
ducing an effect infinitely more charming than the 
most costly Grecian structure. I have seen most 
of the costly public edifices in this country, but 
none of them, with the exception of the new Gothic 
church in Broadway, New York, gave me any thirg 
like the pleasure of the cheapest and simplest of these 
wooden cottages, where effect depends in no degree 
upon size, costliness, or material, but wholly upon 
the magic art. 

“fam glad to find that in every quarter of the 
Eastern and Middle States, the Grecian style of 
architecture, for dwelling houses, is universally con- 
demned and rejected. Every gentleman of taste 
here would prefer a tasteful wooden cottage, costing 
but $2,000, to Girard College with its thirty two im- 
mense Corinthian columns. The Grecian style in 
domestic architecture is now regarded as vulgar, and 
no costliness or magnificence can redeem it from 
the air of inappropriateness and vy retension. 

Columns and walls, without visible roof or chim- 
neys look very fine in the ruins of Greece and Rome, 
and can be endured in Legislative halls in America, 
butin the dwelling house, give us the warm hospita- 
ble aspect of the old English cottage, with its steep, 
projecting, bracketted roof, its sharp gables, its 
swelling and sociable bag-windows, and its long, 
conspicuous, ornamented chimney-shafts—a sty 
susceptible of never ending variety of detail. But f 
must refer the reader to Downing’s Rural Architec- 
ture, trusting that no one will hereafter build the 
cheapest cottage without first consulting that work, 
or getting a design from an hitect of taste, one 
who rejects the Grecian styles, and assuring the 
reader that, however admirable may appear the de- 
signs in Downing, the houses themselves appear in- 
finitely finer. Theodore Lyman’s Italian villa looks 
well in Downing, but the villa itself infinitely sur- 
passess the idea conveyed by the picture. I neglect- 
ed to mention Bute cottage, which was built, I think, 
previous to my visit in 1843. Itis a small cheap 
cottage, but it is, to my eye, the most charming of 
al]. Inoticed one defect, and that was in the color 
of the verandah, which is green, and does not har- 
monize with the other colors of the building. The 
new cottages are none of them white, but of some 
quiet, unobstrusive color, drab or light chocolate.” 


Mance.—This is a cutaneous disease. It is conta- 
gious, for in a large flock, if one animal be taken 
with it, it is seldom any escape.—Its appearance is 
indicated by a scurf on the skin, attended with itch- 
ing and inflammation, causing an inclination in the a- 
nimal affected to rub. Some contend it is occasion. 
ed by a kind of animalcule which lodges in the skin, 
wae attacking those animals that are thin and low 
in flesh. 

In order effectually to cure this troublesome dis- 
ease, it is is necessary in the first place, thoroughly 
to eradicate the scurf, after which the following ap- 
plication may be made, and repeated every two or 
three days til the cure is effected. 

Spirits of Turpentine 3} pint, 

Sulphur (flowers) 3 Ib. 





Train oil sufficient to make the above, when mix 
ed, into a thin paste. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE LEICESTER BUCK, “LAMBERT,”’ 


THE PROPERTY OF AARON CLEMENT, Ese., OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Lambert was bred by Dr. Huddleson of Delaware County, Pa.—is 3 years old, and weighed in March 


last, when only in good keeping condition, 250 Ibs. 
superior quality, and length of staple. 


He produced at last shearing 103 lbs. of Wool of 


His grand sire was imported by Mr. James Hickman, of Del. Co., 


and his dam was from the celebrated flock of the late John Barney of the State of Delaware, whose sheep 
were so highly celebrated for their fine mutton in the Philadelphia and Baltimore markets. 





Bers.—We lately x at Mr. George Brack- 
ett’s, Greenland, N. H., an improved mode of keep- 
ing bees in garrets or in a smal! house to each hive. 
A house was made ir one corner of the granary, 
and on introducing the hive of bees a few years ago, 
Mr. Brackett suspended it, or fastened it to the wall 
on the front side, and then took away both top and 
bottom and the bees extended their operations both 
ways. When cold weather comes on, the bees re- 
tire to the hive and the surplus honey, white and 
pure, may be taken away, or by being well protect- 
ed, a person may cut away honey at any time. The 
bees have built the comb up two feet above the hive. 
The common method is to let the top remain, and the 
bees work downward only.—Boston Cultivator. 


Pickling Eggs—The farmers’ dames in some parts 
of Hampshire, Eng. in their notable endeavors to 
turn every thing to good account, have acquired 
much fame for pickling eggs, which, whilst they con- 
stitute a somewhat novel feature in the catalogue of 
condiments, are at the same time particularly relish- 
ing. When eggs are plenty, they take from four to 
six dozen of such as are newly laid, and boil them 
hard ; then, divesting them of the shells, they place 
them in large-mouthed earthen jars, and pour upon 
them scalded vinegar, well seasoned with whole 

per, alspice, ginger, and a few cloves of garlic. 
When the pickle is cold, the jars are closed, and the 
eggs will be fit for use in a month afterwards. The 
eggs.thus treated, are held in high esteem by all the 
farm house epicures in that part of England. 








PRESERVATION OF PumpKins.—This Fall let every 
farmer gather as many of his best matured pump- 
kins as will suffice tosupply his stock with a mess 
daily through the winter, and deposite them careful- 
fully in a close and secure repertory, according to the 
following succinct and definite rules; Ist, lay a stra- 
tum of butts of straw from the threshing floor, one 
foot thick ; on this stratum deposite another of pump- 
kins, and cover them with another layer of straw, 
and so on to the end of your heap. 

In this way pumpkins, may be preserved most of 
the year, as sweet and fresh as when taken from the 
field. Try it, friends, and not leave anything to be 
discovered by accident, as is the case with experi- 
ments in agriculture generally.—Selected. 


Graw Measures. 
By a law of Indiana, passed last winter, the weight 
of a bushel of grain is fixed as follows: 


A bushel of merchantable Wheat shall be taken and .f—F , 


given in all contracts, at sixty pounds. 

A bushel of Rye shall consist of fifty-six pounds. 

A bushel of Corn shall be taken at fifty-six Ibs. 

A bushel of Flax Seed at fifty-six pounds. 

A standard bushel of merchantable Barley shall 
consist of forty-eight pounds. 

A standard bushel of Oats shall consist of thirty-three 

ounds. 

‘hese weights of the respective grains now consti- 
tute in Indiana the legal standard bushel; and under 
a contract to deliver so many bushels of grain the 
delivery of these weights per bushel will constitute a 
legal tender. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE NOR 
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MAN HORSE “DILIGENCE,” 


IMPORTED BY EDWARD HARRIS, Ese. OF MOORESTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 





Above we give a very spirited cut of the JVor- 
man horse Diligence, imported into this country 
by Mr. Edward Harris, of Moorestown, New 
Jersey ; and subjoined will be found a very in- 
teresting paper communicated to, and published 
in, the Farmer's Cabinet for April 1842, which 
is not only descriptive of this noble animal, but 
of the origin and properties of the generous and 
burthen-enduring race whence he sprang : 

** Diligence is ofa handsome dapple-gray col- 
or, measures 15 hands, and is one of the most 
perfect animals of the distinguished breed of 
Normandy horses called Percheron. He was 
chosen as a full-sized specimen of the breed, pos- 
sessing all the quick action of the smaller horses, 


. in order that his immediate progeny from our 


light mares might approach nearer the true type 
ofthe race. It must be observed, however, that 
it is more in breadth and size of bone and aus- 
cle that he exceeds the standard, than in his 
height, which is very little above the average. 
An inspection of the horse will convince any 
that this race is the origin of the Canadian pony, 
about whose valuable properties little need be 
said, as they are well known and highly prized 
in this section of the country, and still more to 
the North, where they have undoubtedly, given 





mont, New Hampshire, and the Northern sec- 
tion of New York, which makes them so high- 
ly valued all over the Union as road horses; 
while it is a remarkable fact, that in those states 
where the attention of breeders has been exclu- 
sively devoted to the English race-horse, the 
carriage and the stage-horse is almost universal- 
Jy supplied from the North. It remains, there- 
fore, for breeders to determine whether it is not 
better to resort to the full sized Percheron to cross 
upon our light aad already too highly-bred mares 
than to use the degenerated Canadian (degene- 
rated in size only, through the rigour of the cli- 
mate, for it must be admitted that the little ani- 
mal retains all the spirit and nerve of his ances- 
tors, and lacks strength only in proportion to his 
size.) My opinion is, that a due portion of the 
French Llood mixed with the English will pro- 
duce astock of horses invaluable, as combining 
all the properties that are required for quick 
draught on the road or the farm. I need notas- 
sure you, who are acquainted with the success 
of Diligence as a stud-horse in this place, that 
such too is the opinion of the farmers of New 
Jersey. 

“I have frequently been questioned as to my 
reasons for selecting this horse for farmers’ use 
in preference to the English draught horse. 
My reply has always been, that the draught 


that stamina and character to the horses of Ver-| horse of England, whenever brought to this 
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country, must prove a failure; he wants the go- 
ahead principle ; he cannot move out of a walk, 
which is saying quite enough for him, without 
dwelling upon his defects of form, which can 
only be concealed by loads of fat and not even 
then, from the eye of the horseman. The true 
Percheron, or Norman Diligence horse, on the 
contrary, combines more strength with activity 
than any other horse I have sat behind. All 
travellers, on entering France, are struck with 
+he properties of these horses, as displayed in 
drawing the ponderous machine called a Dili- 
nce, by which they are conveyed through the 
ingdom at the rate fully equal to the average 
of stage travelling in this country. English horse- 
men confess that their road horses could not 
hold out the same pace before the same load. 

“The origin of this race, according to French 
authorities, dates from the occupation of the 
Netherlands by the Spaniards, who introduced 
the Andalusian horse, which soon became the 
favourite stud-horse all over the continent. The 
Spanish horse is known to spring from the 
Barb or Arabian, introduced by the Moors on 
the conquest of that country. All who are con- 
versant with the history of the horse, know that 
the Andalusian has always been celebrated for 
his great spirit, combined with extraordinary 
powers of endurance. The French horse, upon 
which he was crossed, was the Old Norman 
draught-horse, which still exists in the country 
in all its purity, and is perhaps the best of all 
horses for slow draught. 

“The average height of these horses is 16 
hands, and they may be described as follows: 
Head short, wide, and hollow between the eyes; 
jaws heavy; ears small, and pointed well for- 
wards; neck very short and thick; mane heavy; 
shoulder well inclined back wards; back extreme- 
ly short; rump steep; quarters very broad; chest 
deep and wide; legs very short, particularly from 
the knee and hock to the fetlock, and thence to 
the coronet, which is covered with long hair, 
hiding half the hoof; much hair on the legs; 
tendons large, and muscles excessively develop- 
ed.” 

An English writer in the British Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture, thus speaks of the Nor- 
man horse; he observes, “The horses of Norman- 
dy are a capital race for hard work and scanty fare. 

have never seen such horses at the collar, un- 
der the diligence, the post-carriage, the cum- 
brous and heavy voiture or cabriolet for one 
or two horses, orthe farm cart. They are en- 
during and energetic beyond description; with 
their necks cut to the bone they flinch not; they 
put forth all their efforts at the voice of the bru- 
tal driver, or at the dreaded sound of his never- 
ceasing whip, they keep their condition when 
other horses would die of neglect and hard treat- 
ment. A bettercross for some of our horses 
cannot be imagined than those of Normandy.” 





Feeding Horses on the Road— Many persons in trav- 
elling, feed their horses too much and too often—con- 





tinually stuffing them, and allowing them time to rest 
and digest their food : of course they suffer from over 
fulness and carrying unnecessary weight. Some 
make it a rule to bait every 10 miles, which is ye 
inconsistent, as in some cases with a fleet anim 
good road, favorable weather and load, this distance 
may be travelled in one-third the time that it can un. 
der unfavorable circumstances as to speed. It would 
be better toregulate the feeding by time rather than 
distance. 

Mr. 8S. B. Buckley who made a botanical tour 
among the Curhberland mountains, says in the Al. 
bany Cultivator, “four young men came in travel- 
lers on horseback, who according to the Southern 
custom ride all day without stopping to dine or feed 
their horses. Horses will do well and keep in good 
condition under such treatment, as I can testify from 
experience.” 

orses should be well fed in the evening and not 
stuffed too full in the morning, and the travelling 
should be moderate on starting with a horse having 
a full stomach. If a horse starts in good condition, 
and travels rather quick, he can go 25 miles without 
bating ; this is ident when we consider the time 
necessary to accomplish this space with tolerable 
speed. 

Ifa horse starts, well fed, in the morning at seven 
o’clock, he can travel till noon, having a little rest 
occasionally, without food ; or if he have any, a little 
meal in water, or two quarts of oats, if ground the 
better, or a little lock of hay may be given in- 
stead of mealor oats. At noon the horse should be 
pretty well fed and rest two hours, then he can tra- 
vel 4 or 5 hours with very little or no food. 

Horses cannot well endure hard travelling on 
grass; therefore those that are generally kept on 
grass should be fed on hay the night previous to start- 
ing on a journey, or to a hard day’s work. In taking 
horses from grass and feeding on dry fodder and grain, 
care must be had to their health, as this change is li- 
able to produce constipation of the bowels and cho- 
lic, which may be prevented by giving small quanti- 
ties of wheat Sead, or potatoes or other roots. Hay 
cut tolerably early, or that in which there is a good 
portion of clover is more laxative and may be a pre- 
ventive, but it is not so substantial food as well grown 
hay, or herds grass.—Boston Cultivator. 


To prepare a horse for hunting, snap a few percussion 
caps about him, before and behind. By degrees in- 
crease the loudness of the report, and in halfan hour 
you can fire a cannon near him. 





To xitt Moss on Roors.—A gentlemen in Had- 
ley states that the moss which sometimes attaches to 
the roof on the north side of buildings, causing a pre- 
mature decay of the shingles, may be completely 
removed by a little dry white lead sprinkled near the 
top of the roof just before a rain. The rain washes 
it down among the moss, and, a3 he believes, is pois- 
onous to it, as the moss dies and the roof is cleared. 
He was first led to make the trial of it from observ- 
ing that while a considerable quantity of the moss 
grew upon a particular roof, the part opposite the 
chimney, which had been painted white, was entirely 
free from it.— Amherst Express. 


Useful if true—It is said that a spoonful of horse- 
radish put into a pan of milk will preserve it sweet 
for several days, either in the open air or in a cellar, 
while other milk will sour. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Having freely remarked on the work to be done on 

the farm, we shall pass into 
THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Where, perhaps, we may be able to remind some 
of our readers of something that has escaped the 
vigilance of their eyes. 

Beets, Parsnips, Carrots.—These should be taken 
up and buried in small parcels, out of doors, or stow- 
edaway inthe cellar. If in the latter place, care 
must be taken to exclude the light, and to place a 
tolerably thick covering of straw over the heaps. 
When buried out of doors, a covering of earth, fully 
10 inches thick, must be placed over each pile, which 
should be so formed as to throw off the water. A- 
round each pile a drain must be made, the more ef- 
fectually to carry off the water, and prevent the roots 
from getting wet, as moisture is fatal to their keep- 
ing. 

Spinach, Corn-Salad and Winter Cresses.—Attend 
to the removal of the weeds, and the thinning out of 
these vegetables. The earlier these operations are 
performed the better. 

Asparagus Beds.—If you have thus far omitted to 
dress your asparagus beds, you may still do so. 

Small Salading of all kinds may still be sown, on 
moderate hot-beds, under frames. 

Cabbages.—These should be taken up, and stored 
away, before the frost sets in firmly. 

Celery, Endives.—Continue during the early part 
of this month to blanch these vegetables. 

Rhubarb and Sea-Kale.—The seeds of these should 
be sown early this month. 

Artichokes.—So soon as the weather ceases to be 
mild, winter-dress your artichokes. 

Gooseberries and Currants.—Prune and plant out 
these. Cuttings planted now, will grow off with the 
eatliest warmth of spring, and succeed well. 

Raspberries.—So long as the weather remains open, 
raspberries may be planted out. 

Cabbage Plants.—If you did not last month plant 
out the cabbage plants that you intend shal] furnish 
you with early cabbages next summer, do so as early 
this month as possible, taking care to follow the in- 
structions which we gave last month, as to the mode 
of preparing the ground and setting out the plants. 


THE ORCHARD. 

Transplanting of Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Au- 
tumn, so soon as the leaves fall, is, we believe, the 
best period of the year to set out most fruit and or- 
namental trees, as before the earth is frozen there 
will be sufficient time for it to settle, and the trans- 
planted tree will be in a position in spring to yield to 
the first impetus of vegetation. Too little care, in 
the general, is paid to the manner of preparing the 
ground to receive the trees. Our cwn impression 
is, that no one should undertake to set out an orchard, 


the ground. In making the holes for the reception 
of the trees, they should be made considerably larger 
than is neccesary to accommodate the roots, which 
should be spread out; al] wounded or broken ones 
being first smoothly cut off. The holes should be 
made deep, and filled up with a mixture of surface 
soil and mould and leaves from the woods, to the 
proper depth to receive the tree, which should not 
be placed more than an inch lower than it originally 
stood before removal from the nursery ; it should be 
placed straight in the hole, which should be filled up 
with a compost composed as above, with the addition 
of a sprinkling of ashes and lime—the earth to be 
gently rammed as put in, and the tree be protected 
by a stake. 

Orchards.—All trees in orchards which may have 
moss on them, should be scraped so as to be relieved 
of that excrescence, as a healthful action in the bark 
cannot go on while it remains. This done, all the 
trees in the orchard should be painted with a mix- 
ture made as follows,—1 part scotch snuff, 1 part 
flour of sulphur, and 2 parts soft soap, the bodies of 
the trees to be thus coated from the earth as far up- 
wards as a man can reach. 


STOCK FOR FRUIT TREES. 
By Proressor Kirt.anp. 

The Apple.—As this fruit flourishes so well in our 
climate, in almost every soil and locality, we have 
little occasion to cultivate it except as a standard 
tree. Seedlings of the common kinds furnish stocks 
that answer every purpose. We have seen a few 
trees raised by engrafting upon the common wild 
crab, and have been informed that seedlings from 
Hughes’ Virginia Crab, have been employed for 
stocks in some parts of the country. 

The ese can be dwarfed by engrafting upon 
suckers of the Paradise-stock. Trees thus raised are 
rather objects of curiosity than use, and are usually 
cut off by disease and decay. If it be desirable to 
dwarf this fruit, it is a better method to employ for 
stecks, seedlings of the Siberian Crab. Engrafting 
on these, most of our fine varieties will assume a 
stinted habit, which ifaided by spur pruning, judi- 
ciously applied, willsoon establish a dwarfish charac- 
ter, and they will be at once thrown into a bearing 
state. After this has been once accomplished, at- 
tention to spur pruning annually will continue the 
habit. The healthy condition of the tree will not be 
destroyed, while its fruitfulness may be continued 
for a long time. 

The apple will take, by budding or engrafting up- 
on the Pear, Quince, Thorn, Medlar, and other 
stocks naturally allied to it—but the growth will not 
usually remain healthy for any considerable time. 

The Pear.—For extensive orchards, standard 
trees are to be preferred in this country. The best 
stocks are produced from the seeds of the Button o 
Chokepear. These small, austere kinds are more 
prolific in the plump seeds than the finer cultivated 
varieties ; and their seedlings are more healthy and 
durable. Horticulturists have discovered that it is 


often advantageous to check the naturally vigorous 
habit of the Pear, by engrafting it upon some stock 
that will restrict its growth. This results in produc- 
ing a dwarf tree, that is prone to form great quanti- 





without previously having ploughed and subsoiled 


ties of fruit-buds at an early age: besides, the quali- 
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ties of many varieties of the Pear are found to be im- 
proved by this change. The Quince and the Thorn 
are usually employed for this purpose. On the apple 
it will not be durable. 

For gardens, yards, and small enclosures, dwarfs 
are preferable tostandards. It has been supposed by 
some that this process of dwarfing is a guard against 
the fire blight ; but we place no confidence in it, hav- 
ing seen many dwarf trees destroyed by this malady. 

The Quince.—From a few limited experiments, 
we are led to conclude that this fruit is more hardy, 
durable and productive, if engrafted on the stock of 
the Thorn. The experiment is worthy of further 
trial. 

The Plum.—After repeated trials, we are led to 
prefer seedlings of the common wild plum to all 
others for stocks. The graft should be inserted ei- 
ther on the root, below the surface of the ground, or 
on branches of large trees five or six feet from the 
earth. The wild stock, being less vigorous than the 
fine varieties, imparts a dwarfish tendency, just suf- 
ficient to induce a profuse productiveness of fruit. 

The peach is frequently employed as a stock for 
the plum, but by furnishing the plum with an excess 
of nutrition, it occasions a luxuriant growth of wood, 
a predisposition to disease, and little tendency to the 
formation of fruit-buds. 

The Apricot.—The same objections are alleged a- 
gainst the peach, as a stock for this fruit. We em- 
ploy exclusively the wild plum, and with great suc- 
vess. The best method is to whip graft, early in the 
spring, upon the roots of young seedling plums ; and 
then to set them sodeep that one bud only of the graft 
shall be above the earth. We have made many at- 


A Cuntosiry.—A few years since, we mentioned 
a curious case which we saw in the orchard of Mr, 
Isaac Pratt, Prattville, Chelsea. Ona Russet apple 
tree, that had been grafted low in the stock, wher 
small, there was a limb about an inch in diameter, 
some distance up in the top, that bore Greening ap- 
ples, both as to appearance and quality. We late/ 
ry the same. Both kinds may be seen at our of- 

ce. 

On another Russet tree, grafted in the same man 
ner, and at the same time, we saw on different limbs 
sweet apples, which were in form, color, and quali- 
ty, and time of ripening, distinct from the Russets.— 
While they were hard, flat, rough, dark colored, and 
green, the sweet apples were soft, long, smooth, 
light colored, and ripe. 

These productions are very singular indeed. We 
have no doubt that the stock affects the fruit of the 
scion, and that in one case the Russet scion was set 
in a Greening stock, and in the other, in a sweet 
stock. How else can this strange anomaly be ac 
counted for?—Boston Cult. 





Tron a Remepy ror Bucut iw Pear Trees.—A 
correspondent states that he has found iron ore, or 
cinders of iron, placed around the roots of trees, 
drives away the insect which deposites the eggs that 
produce the worm. Having tried this remedy in a 
sandy soil, and in a stiff soil and in places distant 
from each other, and having driven off the insect 
when the trees of others were very much injured or 
destroyed in the neighborhood, he advises all those 
who are troubled by these insects, to try the use of 





tempts to raise new varieties, but have rarely been | 
ible to extend the life of a seedling Apricot on its | 
2wn roots, beyond the second or third winter. 

The Peach.—In some parts of Europe this fruit is 

wropagated on plum stocks, but in this country the 
van has not generally succeeded. Last year we 
saw a vigorous growth of the peach on a plum stock, | 
in the garden of Judge wey eh at Hudson; but | 
whether it continues in that healthy condition this 

veason, we have not learned. Perhaps if we were to 
‘mploy some of the more free-growing plum stocks, 
uch as Coe’s Golden Drop, or Yellow Egg, the plan 
vould succeed; we prefer its own stock for the peach. | 

For those who are about to raise stocks for a nur- 
‘ery, we would lay down the following rules : 

Ist. Be careful that the fruit from which you 
would save seeds or stones is dead ripe, and that the 
meats are plump. 

2d. That the seeds orstones do not become dry af- 
ter they have been separated from the pulp. 

3d. That they are immediately mixed with moist 
earth, and put in a shady place, secure from vermin 
or swine—still so situated that they will be acted on 
by frost during winter. 

4th. That they are sowed out at the earliest ap- 
proach of spring. 

5th. That such of the stenes as do not cleave by 
the frost, be carefully cracked. 

-6th. That in selecting a location for a seed-bed, 
you select a rich, sandy or light loam, covered with 
turf.— W. R. Hort. Mag. 


Couture or Cappaces By sLirs—The LondonGar- 
dener’s Chronicle gives the following directions: Cut 
off healthy sprouts close to the stalk of the cabbage ; 
Jet them lie ina dry cold place two or three days. 
Plant, avd they require no farther trouble. Valua- 
ble sorts may thus be preserved unchanged, and a 
rvgular succession obtained throughout the year. 


| 





iron, rather than be under the necessity of continual- 
ly topping off the limbs which contain the worm or 
young insect. He thinks it probable that the iron is 
unfavorable to the worm, which drops from the 
branches, and makes its wintering place at the root 
of the tree, and then the insect avoids an unfavora- 
ble place for its young. But whatever may be the 
theory, it is sufficient that iron has the desired effect. 
London Gardener’s Gazette. 


CouLtivaTION oF THE GooseBERRY.—First select a 
soil, neither stiff clay nor loose sand, but of good, 
rich, deep mould, ina position where the mid-day 
sun will never reach. Plant your bushes three feet 
apart, train them into heads at Jeast two feet from the 
ground, let the heads be formed nearly round and o- 

n. After the head is once formed, attend to the 

ush, from the time the blossom shows itself until the 
fruit is ripe, and whenever a branch is pushing for- 
ward to make wood, nip the end with the fingers, 
thus throwing all the juices into the formation of the 
fruit, beside keeping the bush more open to the air; 
with the hoe, dig well among their rvots, being care 
ful not to break them, but yet to keep the earth loose 
and moist. As often as once a week, from the time 
the fruit sets until ripe, water with liquid manure 
upon the soil, and use the hoe directly after it. In 
pruning, let it be borne in mind that the Gooseberry 
produces fruit on the wood not only of the preceding 
summer’s growth, but also on spurs from old wood. 
Should any appearance of mildew become visible, 
sprinkle the bushes with weak lime water, and scat 
ter lime and sulphur underneath upon the ground.— 
Western Reserve Magazine. 


Bees yyy | eat more honey than they collect af+ 
ter the first of August. Weigh your hives, and see 
for yourselves. 





—NO, § 
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THE POTATO DISEASE. 


From the Bristol (England) Mercury, September 20. 

The following correspondence has just taken place 
between Lord Portman, President of the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society, and William Herapath, Esq., the 
eminent analytical chemist of this city, in reference 
toseed potatoes for 1846. His lordship, in a subse- 
quent letter, requests that the correspondence may 
be made public, and it has been handed to us by 
Mr. Herapath for that purpose. The subject is of 
vital importance, and is worthy of the deepest at- 


tention :-— 
Bryanston, Sep. 13, 1845. 
“Sim—lI observe in the newspapers that you have 
directed your attention to the potato disease, and 
advised as to the use of the starch, &c. As I am 
—, bound, during this year of my holding the 
office of President of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, to promote inquiry and to notify obser- 
vations on subjects relative tothe produce of the 
soil, I trouble you with this letter, and ask, if any 
method has occurred to you by which the potato 
may be preserved for the planting of 1846? I have 
found that potatoes, apparently sound and free from 
disease, though in a field or garden which has been 
partially diseased, have after being stored away, 
shown signs of the disease and have rotted off; and I 
fear that the greatest quantity of the potatoes will 
thus perish, and so continue the distress of the poor 
into another season. I have directed some potatoes 
to be stored in slacked lime, in the hope that it may 
preserve them, but have, of course. yet had no time 
to judge of the effect. I, therefore, ask for your o- 
pinion, as one of our most eminent chemists, upon 
this point, and would ask leave to make known your 
reply, if you are able to offer an opinion sufficiently 
explicit to be useful. 
“] remain your obedient servant, 
“Wm. Herapath, Esq.” ‘“* PorTMAN. 
* Bristol, Sept: 17, 1845. 
“TO LORD PORTMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 
My Lord—In reply to your letter of the 13th inst., 
I must say that 1 do not think it would be either safe 
or prudent to depend upon the infected potatoes of 
the present season as seed for the next year: as, in 
all instances, I have found the diseased parts to ex- 
tend when the potatoes are kept in a damp situation: 
Ishould therefore expect that if any diseased seed 
was kept so dry as not to rot before setting time, yet 
upon being planted and left in the damp soil, the rot- 
ting process would then begin, and the hopes of the 
husbandman be disappointed. I have no doubt that 
some potatoes, apparently sound, have (as stated by 
your lordship) been found to be affected after stow- 
ing away: but I do not consider this to have been an 
origination of it, but merely that which was not no- 
ticed when dug has become apparent after storing. 
When a potato is first affected the diseased parts are 
scarcely visible, but upon keeping it in a dry place 
the spots soon hecome dark and consequently more 
apparent, but the spots do not extend; if however the 
tuber has been kept in a damp place, the spots not 
only extend rapidly over the surface, but penetrate 
into the interior, and in a short time it will be com- 
pletely rotten. As far as the slacked lime, which 
you have used in your potato stores, has a tendency 
to prevent the tubers from touching each other, or, 
by its power of absorbing water, of keeping them 
dry, it will answer a good end ; but it must not be 
expected to have any chemical effect upon the dis- 








eased parts or their juices. Anything which, like 
dry saw-dust or sand would prevent the propagation 
from one tuber to another, and any Substance capa- 
ble of absorbing the moisture of the air in which the 
potato is stored, would prevent the extension of the 
disease in each diseased root. Our best microscop- 
ists and cryptogamists are divided in opinion as to 
whether the cause of the calamity is a fungus or 
not. After all the examination | have given to the 
subject, and a careful review of all the ove 
brought before me on the two sides, I believe itis; 
and I am daily confirmed in the opinion — 
expressed, that the only advantageous way of treat- 
ing the diseased potatoes is to obtain from them, by 
rasping and washing, the starch which they contain 
—by which process all their nutriment can be re- 
tained ; and if it is well dried it will keep for any 
length of time. The operations can be performed in 
the cottage or manufactory alike, as no apparatus 
beyond a tin rasp (a nutmeg grater), a tub, and 
clean water, are required; and [ have ascertained 
that however far the disease might have extended, 
even if the root is rotten, yet the starch can be sep- 
arated, and in a state fit to be eaten, if it shall be 
well washed, as all the bad parts come away with 
the water, while the great weight of the starch car- 
ries it to the bottom of the vessel. If it is required 
that the fecula should have all the qualities of the 
best foreign arrow-root, it is only necessary to wash 
it last in water containing a little chlorine, when it 
has unrivalled color and quality, and this I can 
speak of practically, having made many tons of the 
article. I will only add, that an opinion has been 
circulated that the disease is owing to the introduc- 
tion of guano as a manure; this I feel no hesitation 
in contradicting, as [ have seenit in situations where 
no guano had been used, and in those where every 
other variety of manure has been resorted to. 
“Tam, your lordship’s most obedient servant, 
“ Wittiam Herapats.” 


Soap Sups as a Manure—We clip the following 
from the American Agriculturist, and will add, that 
from an experience of many years in the use of soap 
suds on almost all garden vegetables and flowers, we 
can state that we know of no better manure : 

About two months ago I had at my command a 
tank that received nothing but the suds that came 
from the laundry: I thought I would try its effects. 
The first thing I tried it on was hyacinths in pots, 
and the result was most astonishing. 1 tried some of 
Potter’s liquid guano at the same time, as an experi- 
ment, but found the suds most beneficial. Many per- 
sons who saw the hyacinths, said they never saw fin- 
er. I used it alternately with pure water. I also 
tried it with strawberries that were forcing, and tho’ 
the plants were previously very bad ones, the result 
was very satisfactory. French beans in pots were 
also a great deal improved by its use, and I think if 
it were extensively employed it would be found very 
beneficial to a great many plants. It must be re- 
membered that it was not used fresh from the wash- 
house, but was allowed to run into the tank, which 
was always nearly full; by this means it may be used 
without the least injury to any growing plant requir- 
ing such stimulus.—United Gardeners’ Jour. 


Turnip Fly.—The Western Farmer & Gardener 
says that repeated and varied experiments have prov 


_ed, that half an ounce of sulphur mixed with a pound 


of turnip seed, will complely prevent its ravages. . 
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UADIES' DEPARTMENT. 


RESTRAINTS—EXERCISE. 

We take the following from a Southern paper. 
to the wie prove sufficient. 

From infancy our girls are waited upon till loco- 
motion becomes painful; they grow up with a fair 
skin, and from generous feeding are apparently full 
in development; but there is no muscle, nothing but 
fat, whieh the first trials of the physical frame dissi- 
pate, and the whole system is collapsed. For the 
want of exercise in the house and in the open air, 
added to the infamous and disgusting pressure of the 
waist and all the vital organs, the secretions are 
faulty ; the skin, instead of being of a firm, velvet- 
feeling texture, becomes pale and sallow; then come 
low spirits, peevishness, ennui, disgust. 

Nature has decreed that work, health, and hap- 
piness, should be closely united. If you wanta drink, 
go to the pump or to the spring and get it; if to bathe, 
prepare your own bath, or plunge into the running 
stream ; make your own beds, sweep your own rooms, 
and wash your own clothes ; throw away your corsets, 
and Nature herself will form your bustles ; then you 
will have full chests, glossy hair, rosy complexions, 
smooth velvet skins, muscular, rounded limbs, grace- 
ful tournures, elasticity of person, generous hearts, 
sweet tempers, good husbafds, and long lives of 
honey-moons. 

When we read of the free clothing, the gymnastic 
exercises, the household duties of the Greeks, we are 
not surprised at the exquisite loveliness of the marble 
copies of those most perfect exemplars of Burke’s 
line of beauty. But when, under the Southern sys- 
tem of dress and no exercise, we see great profusion 
of clothes piled up in rigid opposition to nature’s 
known lines of gradual swell and imperceptible de- 
clension and attenuation of limb, we do not fail to 
remember that the owl, of all birds, having the great- 
est bulk of feathers, has also the most ragged person; 
and ‘flaccid skins’ and ‘forked radishes’ ‘come o’er 
the spirit of our dream.’ 





Let a word 


Puants Devetertious in Conrinep Praces.—It is 
not sufficiently known by the admirers of flowers, 
that the agreeable perfume they emit, when in full 
bloom, is decidedly deleterious when diffused through 
close apartments, - producing headache, giddiness, 
and other affections of the biain.—But it is only in 
confined rooms that such effects are produced. In 
the garden, when mingled with a wholesome and ex- 
hilerating atmosphere, amidst objects that awaken 
the most delightful sensations of our nature, those 
sweets are a part of our gratifications, and health is 
meee in consequence of our enjoyment. Who 

as not felt the excitement of spring? of nature in 
that delightful season, rising from the lethargy into 
beauty and vivacity, and spreading the sweets of the 
primrose and the violet for our gratification? A- 
midst the beauties of the flower-garden, these pleas- 
ures are condensed and refined; and the fragrance 

- there hanging on the wings of the breeze, is not only 
pleasant but wholesome. Whatever increases our 
gratifications, so peculiarly unmixed with the bad 
passions of human nature, surely tend to the improve- 
ment of mankind, and to excitement of grateful feel- 
ings towards that beneficent Creator who has so 
tas supplied us with these luxuries.—W. Y. 


-_ 


Burren Maxme.—We find the following com- 
munication in the Boston Cultivator :— 








Every dairy woman should know, and perhaps 
does know, that her milk, set for butter maki 
should be closely watched and skimmed before it be. 
gins to sour, and that the latter skimmed cream should 
lay on the top of the former, and her body of cream 
should never be stirred till churning time. A layer 
of sweet cream gently laid upon that before skimmed, 
twice ina day, keeps it from the hot air, and pre. 
serves it from becoming very acid, in the warmest 
weather, if churning be done once in four days. 

Our dairies fare hard, of late, since the daughters 
forsook them. [use ny churn for a cream-pot to 
save work. Perhaps it is well known that extreme 
heat melts cream and renders it unfit for butter, and 
if your readers will have patience I will relate 
trifling part of recent experience. Last year the 
wind deprived us of the shade of a beautiful tree, 
which protected our dairy-room from the sun. And 
one day last week when the thermometer stood at 
ninety-seven, not aware of the extreme heat, I com- 
menced skimming into my churn as usual. The 
three following days the weather was cooler. When 
I churned, the three days’ cream which lay on the top 
made fine butter, which (if rightly managed) I will 
warrant to be pure at the end of dog days. 

The one day’s cream at the bottom I could not sep- 
arate from the buttermilk, because it had been melt- 
ed. If1 had stirred the whole together as I skimmed 
it, I should have lost all my butter; whereas, I lost 
only one-fourth. lf asked why it did not so mingle 
by churning as to spoil the whole, I answer, I cannot 
teil. All I can say is that three-fourths of my butter, 
made very soon, and come from the churn nice, while 
the remainder was good for nothing. 


Exce.vient Linment ror Wounps, Bruises, Bro- 
KEN Limss, &c.—As the articles ferment when first 
mixed, put into a two or three quart vessel, a pint of 
strong vinegar, a handful of salt, and a table spoon- 
ful of salt-petre. After being united, put it intoa 
jugor bottle. In applying the mixture, use friction 
with the hands, forcibly for rheumatism, and try it, 
For bruises, sprains and swellings, it is very efficaci- 
ous. Letevery family remember the above recipe. 


Antidotes of Poisons—When the poison has been 
swallowed, ascertain from the patient what the na- 
ture of the poison 1is—if mineral, that is, either cor- 
rosive sublimate or arsenic, give a teaspoonful of 
pearl-ash, or a glass of soap-suds, afterwards give a 
tea-spoonful of antimonie! wine, and plenty of warm 
water. If vegetable, of oil of vitriol, aqua-fortis, or 
oxalic acid, give pearl-ash, or chalk, or magnesia, 
or soap-suds, in plenty of warm water, with a desert 
spoonful of antimonial wine, or a scruple of sitple 
powder of ipecacuanha. IfJaudanum, give a tea 
spoonful of domestic mustard, and keep the patient 
walking. Jf carbonic acid, or fumes of charcoal— 
open air, keep the body coo}; medical aid is required. 


Washington Cuke—The following recipe for mak- 
ing a delightful cake, we can fuy recommend—it 
derives its name from the fact of its having been a 
favorite cake on the table of Gen. Washington—but 
it is known more generally, perhaps, by that of ‘Sal- 
ly Lun’ :—Take 2 ibs. flour, 1 quart milk, with an 
eunce of butter heated together ; put the milk and 
butter into the flour when it is lukewarm, add a pen- 
ny’s worth of yeast, three eggs and a tea-spoonful of 
salt, place it in pans overnight, and bake it in the 
ae ina quick oven, for three quarters of aa 

our 
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Burnt /R in Diarrhea—It may be useful to 
know fie value of burnt rhubarb in diarrhea. It has 
beend used with the same pleasing effects for more 
“than 20 years. After one or two doses the pains 
quickly subside, and the bowels return to their natu- 
ral state. The dose is from 5 to 10 grains. The man- 
ner of preparing it, is to burn rhubarb powder in an 
jron pot, stirring it until it blackens ; then smother 
it in a covered jar. It loses two-thirds of its weight 
by incineration. [t is nearly tasteless. In no case 
has it failed where given. It may be given in port 
wine, milk and water. 

Another cure—A certain cure for diarrhea (says 
the N. Y. Mechanic) is found in rice water. Boil 
the rice, take the water, make it palatable with salt, 
and drink it copiously while warm. We never knew 
this simple thing to fail. 





Ammonia for stings of bees, serpents, &c.—The pure 
uncarbonated aqua ammonia, ProfessorSilliman says, 
when applied to the stings of bees, mosquitoes, ser- 

nts, &c. produces instant relief. Dr. Church, of 

perstown says :—A young man in this place had 
accidentally overset a hive of bees, and before he 
could escape they had settled in great numbers on 
different parts of his body and limbs and sturg him 
very severely. It was about half an hour after the 
accident happened, when he came to my office in a 
great agony, and he had scarcely time to give an ac- 
count of it before he fainted. I immediately applied 
the ammonia to the parts that had been stung, his 
legs, Arms and breast. He directly recovered from 
his faintness, and experienced no pain or other in- 
convenience afterwards.” The common spirits of 
hartshorn is, for this purpose, the most available 
preparation of ammonia. 

Lock-jaw—It appears that a remedy for the Lock- 
jaw has at last been discovered. The Journal of 
Commerce records a cure by the application of elec- 
tricity. The patient wasa young woman, in whom 
the disease had been brought on by cold and fatigue, 
and the jaws had been closed five days. The elec- 
tric galvanic apparatus was applied to both angles of 
the jaw, and had not made forty revolutions before 
the complaint was removed. 

To cure a Burn—A lady, a preacher of the society 
of Friends, in N. York, was so successful in curing 
burns, that many of the lower class supposed her 
possessed of the power of working miracles. The 
following is the recipe for the medicine: Take one 
oz. beeswax with 4 oz. burgundy pitch, simmered in 
an earthen vessel together in as much sweet oil as 
will soften them into the consistency of salve when 
eool—stir the liquid after taken from the fire till 
quite cool. Keep it from the air in a tight box or 
jar. When used, spread it thinly on a cloth and ap- 
ply itto the part injured. Open the burn with a 
needle to let out the water till it heals. 

Fine Pickle for Meat—Brown sugar, bay salt, com- 
mon salt, each five pounds; saltpetre one pound ; 
pimento (bruised) five ounces ; black pepper (bruis- 
ed) three ounces ; nutmegs (rasped) one ounce; boil- 
yee five gallons. Mix. This not only imparts 
a fine red color to the meat, but also gives it a most 
delicious flavor. F 

Mufins—Take three pints of flour, one pint luke- 
warm water, one teacupful of baker’s yeast, one great 
spoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt. Make up 
in the morning for tea or at night for breakfast. 








FAMILY WASHING MACHINE. 








To the Editor of the American Farmer : 

Sirn—Being requested by a friend in Pennsyl- 
yania to procure him a Washing Machine of the 
most approved construction, induced me to examine 
the various patterns for sale in this city, and after a 
dutiful search I found an excellent machine, simple 
and well constructed. Yes, sir, a good and perfect 
Washing machine ; you may doubt the assertion, yet 
itis a fact notwithstanding. 

Knowing as I do the great interest you take in all 
that concerns the interest of your numerous subscri- 
bers, prompts me to advise you tocall at Mr. E. Lu- 
kens’ manufactory, No. 74 Front st. where you will 
be shewn his machines in operation, and receive the 
most polite attention. In fifteen minutes I noticed a 
dozen shirts washed perfectly clean, without ‘smash- 
ing’ a button or tearing the linen; table cloths, sheets, 

uilts, &c. are washed with the same facility and 
dispatch. By Mr. Lukens’ process of washing, I 
have no doubt but garments will last twice as long as 
those washed by the common and tedious hand pro- 
cess. The clothes are not cleansed by rubbing and 
beating ; friction having nothing to do with the pro- 
cess—all the work is done by pressure and action and 
re-action of water upon them. The cut heading this 
article will give a tolerable idea of this machine; the 
handles are elevated and depressed as rapidly as can 
be done by hand. On large plantations, or where 
there are large washings, horse power may be ap- 
plied with a trifling additional expense. 

By Mr. Lukens’ cards I notice he has three sizes, 

riced at $15, 20 and $25 each. The machine at 
F think best suited for families generally. R.S. Jr, 








Pickles—Brass vessels, well cleansed, should be u- 
sed for vessels in the process of pickling, and vine- 
gar should not be allowed to cool in them, otherwise 
verdigris, an active poison, would be formed therein; 
no grease should be permitted in the vessels—stone 
and wood are the only proper materials in which to 
keep pickles when made. Boil alum and salt in the 
vinegar, in proportion of half a tea cup ofsaltand a 
table spoonful of alum to three gallons of vinegar— 
Ali pickles should be stirred up occasionally : when 
any scum rises, the vinegar needs scalding. Pickles 
may be spiced or not, at pleasure ; and when the vi- 
negar becomes weak from use, it may be thrown a- 
way, and fresh vinegar substituted. Good, but not 
the sharpest vinegar, is the best for pickles. 

may be salted down like pork, if it is not 
convenient to pickle them all at once in vinegar— 
they can then be freshened any time of year afters 


wards as the family has occasion to provide a new 
supply of pickles, 
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FLORACULTURE. 


Frower Garpen. 

Roots of Tulips, Hyacinths, Anemones and Ranuncu- 
luses, should all be planted out as early this month as 
possible. The earlier they may be planted, the bet- 
ter chance will they have of forming roots, and with- 
standing the frosts of winter. 

Biennial and Perennial Flower Roots, of all kinds, 
may now be planted out. 

Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Carnations and Primroses, 
in pots, should be now sunk to the rims in garden 
frames, and protected by covering from cold rains. 

Double Daisies—As the hard weather begins to set 
in, protect them by a covering of mats. 

Tuberoses, Jacobas, Lilies, Amaryllises.—The bulbs 
of these must now be taken up, and spread on the 
floor of a dry room, moderately warm. 

Dahlias.—Take up the bulbs of this beautiful flow- 
er, and after seperating them from the stalks, bury 
them in a dry cellar in a covering of dry sand, eight 
or nine inches deep. 

Flower beds and borders.—Let these be well weed- 
ed and cleaned—then spread a light compost an inch 
deep over them. 

New!y Planted Trees.—These should be tied up. 

In conclusion, let us indulge the hope, that your 
labors of the past season may have proved profitable, 
that you may enjoy health and happiness, and that, 
in the midst of your temporal and physical blessings, 
you may find that delight in the acquisition of, and 
receive those gifts, which conduct the soul in its last 
moments, into the spiritual world with the assurance 
of eternal bliss. 





FLOWERS. 

Put by thy work, dear mother, 
Dear mother come with me, 
For I’ve found within the garden, 

The beautiful sweet pea! 


And rows of stately hollyhock 
Down by the garden wall, 
All yellow, white and crimson, 

So many hued and tall. 


And bending on their stalks, mother, 
Are roses white and red ; 

And pale streamed balsams, all a-blow, 
On every garden bed. 

Put up thy work, I pray thee, 
And come out mother dear! 

We used to buy these flowers, 
But they are growing here. 


Oh, mother! little Amy would 
Have loved these flowers to see! 
Dost remember how we tried to get 

For her a pink sweet pea? 


Dost remember how she loved 
Those rose Jeaves pale and sere? 

I wish she had but lived to see 
The lovely roses here ! 

Put up thy work, dear mother, ’ 
And wipe those tears away ; 

And come into the garden 


MARYLAND SELF SHARPENING\ PLO; GH 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir—We observe in the Yites cop 
munication, from Daniel Bowly, Esqr. a scieuw 
and practical agriculturist, into whose hands we had 
placed one of our new “Maryland self sharpening 
Plows” to be fully tested, particularly in regard to 
its strength, that he remarks, that in the severe triaj 
to which he subjected it, nothing gave way except 
the cast iron ledge on which the shank of the sword 
coulter lodges; this was very easily remedied, and 
has been effectually done—we can therefore recom 
mend the Plow with confidence, as the discriminating 
mind of Mr. Bowly would have discovered other 
defects if they existed. It took the premium at the 
late Fair held at Marlboro’. R. 8S. Jr. & Co. 

Furey Hatz, Barro. Co., Ocroper 14, 45, 
Messrs. R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. 

GentTLeMEN :—Your favour of 20th ultimo came 
duly to hand, accompanying a plough, with the re. 
quest that I should * give it a trial among some of 
the roughest Jand I have ;” “we wish its strength 
fully tested,” &c. youcontinue:—Accordingly I gave 
orders to the ploughman, but he, not knowing as 
yet my purpose, looked aghast at so extraordinary 
an order. 

The first * test” was on a springy hill, full of large 
ledgy stones and covered with a long tough sod— 
** Break it if you can, Robert,” said 1, ‘but do’nt in. 
jure the horses”—yet it came out unscathed, and on- 
ly just fit for work, which it did admirably, turning a 
sod furrow up-hill, laying it well down. 

The next was ina clay bottom, of which was 
ploughed with it, about fifteen acres ; in this time the 

int was twice reversed and twice turned over— 

he work was admirably done, a furrow of fifteen 








am sorry to record, that Robert decided against my 
favourite, the one last bought of you, and with which | 
you request ‘a full comparison,” by saying he 
‘** must have that plough.” “ But,” said [, “we may) 
break it yet, Robert—let’stry it in the maple 
clearing.” So hither we went—Now any one who| 
has ever walked through a maple wood, must have 
stumbled among the multitude of lateral roots, like 
coiling serpents, half out of the ground—and tough 
roots they are too—Well, nothing gave way, except 
the cast piece against which the cutter lodges, on the 
beam, and which you will remember, I once took the 
liberty of calling your attention to; and for which I 
would suggest, that a wrought, square sided bor, be 
either inserted in the beam or firmly attached to its 
side, let in, and fastened with two small bolts, in- 
stead of one large one ; this, Ithink, without weak. 
ening the beam, will sustain the lever pressure a- 
gainst it.—But this has nothing todo with the mer- 
its of the mould-board, point, heel and shares, all of 
which, I perceive on inspection to be cast except the 
point ; the heel, or land side being in two pieces, 
either of which I suppose, you cansupply seperately, 
at a trifling price. 

I think too, the width of the share might be in- 
creased to advantage, as the mould-board seems capa- 
ble of turning any width it will cut. 

Perhaps elevating of the beam a little more, would 
give greater compass to the sliding guage ; although 
a —_ no difficulty in regulating it, for almost any 

epth. 

aving been thus candid, at your own request, I 
beg you willcredit my account with the other plough, 





Before "tis set of day. 


as My — (a colored man) is absolutely in 
love with this. Very respeetfully yours, 
DANIEL BOWLY. 


inches turned over flat, ten inches deep—and her [). 
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IMPORTANT TO GRAIN GROWERS-- 
ADVANCE IN BREAD-STUFFS. 

During the past month, considerable excitement 
has been manifested in the Flour and Grain market. 
In the early part of the month, the steamship Great 
Britain arrived, bringing unfavorable accounts of the 
harvest in England and on the Continent, as well of 
the Grain as of the Potato crop, and that the duties 
were taken off in some of the ports of the latter—a 
rise in all descriptions of Breadstuffs was the conse- 

uence, and advances of 85 cts. per bbl. on flour and 
15 to 20 cts. per bush. on wheat took place. The 
Hibernia arrived on the 19th, bringing advices to the 
4th from England, which threw some uncertainty on 
the extent of the deficit likely to be experienced, and 
caused a slight decline in prices, tho’ dealers were 
indisposed to make extensive operations, preferring 
to await the arrival of the next steamer, which would 
bring dates to the 10th; the last sales of Howard st. 
flour was $5a5 12; Md. & Va. red Wheat 103a108c; 
a few parcels of Penn. red 110a112 ; white do. for 
family flour 1152118, none in market on Monday. 

The Great Western arrived at N. York on Tuesday, 
with dates to the 10th ult. establishing the fact, that 
the harvests were short, and that prices had advan- 
ced; Wilmer & Smith’s European Times says, it is 
“too certain that the total produce of the kingdom 
must be regarded as short of usual years, and a stea- 
dy and progressive rise in the value of breadstuffs 
must be expected. The upward movement may and 
probably will, from time to time receive checks, but 
on the whole, Wheat will, we think, advance in price 
until next spring. After that time much will aepend 
on the then appearance of the crop, the probable ex- 

,tentof the spring shipments from the Baltic, and oth- 

ger causes of which nothing can at present be known.” 
The general failure of the Potato crop on the Conti- 
nent is confirmed, but the disease in England had, it 
is said, nearly disappeared, leaving only a small scab 
which would not materially injure its properties. 

The Cotton market was dull, with a decline of 3d. 
and advices were anxiously waited for as to the pros- 
pect of the crop in the U.S. The decline was occa- 
sioned no doubt by the gloom on account of the har- 
vest, as we find that the accounts from the manufac- 
turing districts were, upon the whole, encouraging, 
and the laboring population well employed. 

The demand for Tobacco waslight, in England, 
but prices remained pretty firm. Cheese wus in good 
demand, but no Am. in market. Provisions general- 
ly maintained fair prices. The emperor of Russia 
had advanced 200,000 rubles to the inhabitants of Li- 
vonia, to purchase rye seed, their crop having failed. 

The markets in Baltimore ranged as follows on 
Wednesday, after the receipt ofthe Steamer’s news: 

City Mills Flour $5.25, sales; some are asking 5.37; 
Susquehanna 5.25; Howard st. 5.25 off'd, 5.37a5.50 
asked ; nosales of Grain. The market is unsettled, 
and prices will not be fixed till after it is known how 
the accounts have affected the New York market. 

P.S. The N. York mail is in; Flour, Genesee, rose 
to 5.69a5.75; holders of Southern say they will be 
governed by Genesee. Wheat 1.25. So’n Corn66a68. 
Je ORTH DEVON CATTLE—The subscriber offers for 

sale a few BULLS, HEIFERS and CALVES, of pure 
NORTH DEVON blood, from 6 to 18 months old. They have 
been bred with great care from the best stock in the country, 


are handsome animals, of good size, and in fine condition. 
Prices from $30 to $50. Address or 





BALTIMORE MARKET--Oct. 29. 

Cattle.—The supply of beeves has been large; last 
week 1670 head were offered at the scales, 300 
of which were sent to Philadelphia ; 200 remained o- 
ver, and the balance sold to butchers and packers; 
this week 1450 were offered, of which 300 remain 
unsold—prices as ranging from $1.50 a $2.50 per 100 
Ibs. on the hoof, equal to $3 a 4. 75 net—a few extra 
quality sold at $2.75—average rate of sales about 
$2.12).—Beef, mess, $10.50a 11; No.1, ¢8.50a9; 
prime, $6.75 a 7.—Pork, mess, 13.375 a 13.50; 
prime 11.25 a $11.50.—Bacon, Western, shoulders 
6} a 7c; sides 7} a 7}; ass’d 7}? a 8; Hams, 85 a9$— 
Bako. cured hams, 9a llc; sales generally at the 
lowest figure ;—Lard, No. 1 Western, in kegs 81283; 
in bbls., 73 a 8:— Whiskey, in hhds. 27, in bbls. 28c. 
firm.—Hogs, the demand brisk, at $5 a 5.25.—Cotton, 
dull, N. O. 83. cash.— Coffee, 3000 bags sold last 
week at 7 to 8c. mostly 7: to 73c.— Fish, herrings, 
sales at 3.37; mackerel $13 for No. 1. $8, for No. 2 
and $5 for No.3 north—Feathers 25 a 28a 33 ¢. for 
ord., good and prime.—Clover seed, sales at $5-50 a 
5.75, prime parcels $6—Flar seed, sales at $1.20a 
1.25—Timothy seed, $2.50 a 3 for ord. to prime.— 
Hemp, Ky. dew rotted 4 a 44c. and water rotted 6a 
7.—Molasses, firm, stocks light, N. O. 23.24 in 
hhds ; 24 a 25 c. in tierces, and 26 a 27 in bbls. Porto 
Rico 244 a 25.—Oil, linseed 65 a 67—Plaster, 2.75 
a3 Sy? ton—Rice, market bare, last sales $5.—Rum, 
N. E. 33 c. in bbls.—Sugar, dull, stocks light, N. O. 
6.50 a 7.75 P. Rico $7 a 8.05.—Tobaceo, for a week 
or two has been dull, the number of purchasers be- 
ing small, who confine themselves to select parcels 
of Md. and Ohio, the common sorts are very difficult 
to sell ; inferior and com. Md. $2a3; middling to 
good $3 a 5.50, good 6.50 a 7.50, and fine 8 a 14 ;— 
Ohio, com. te mid. 3 a 5.50; good 5 a 6; fine red and 
wrappery 6.50 a 16; fine yellow 7.50, and ex. wra 
pery 11 a 13: The inspections for the last four weeks 


were— Oct.3 Oct. 10 Oct. 17 Oct. 24 
Maryland 905 1000 736 1257 
Ohio 876 908 701 
Missouri 4l 33 0 0 
Kentucky 23 26 39 31 
Virginia 0 1 0 0 


Coupons of Md. state debt, 80282, sales rapid. 
~ METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, FOR OCT. 
a at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll co. Md. 
Tuken at 6 o'clock, «. m., 2 0’clock, noon, and at 6 o’clock, p.m. 

















apply to 
JOHN P. E. STANLEY 
Jy.—tf 46 8. Calvert st..Baltimore, Ma. 


Wind. Temperature| Remarks. 

ilsw sw SW] 65 70 65 |Clear 

W W_ S8sW/ 53 68 63] do 

NW 8 8 | 43 68 63] do 

4SE W W | 55 68 60 |Cloudy, Clear, Cloudy 
5E W_ W | 63 73 66 |Rain, 1 in., Clear 

6NW W W | 50 65 55 Clear 

7SE SE S | 55 68 64 |Cloudy, Rain, 6-10 in. Clear 
&sw SE S ; 50 60 61 |Clear, do 210“ « 
9E SW SW | 65 75 73 |heavy Rain at night, 3-10 in. el’y 
10E E E 61 67 75 |Fog, Raia [clear 
118SE NE- NE) 65 64 65 Rain 
128E SW W | 67 63 54 |Rain, 6 in. water fell Clear 
13W W W | 41 62 53 |Clear 
14W 8W SW 64 58 |Frost Clear 
lw W 50 45 Clear 
16 NW NW.W/ 45 51 45 do 
17W SW SW| 2 5 50 |Frost Ice Clear 
l&sw 8S SE 62 52| Do do 
19s 8 8 40 70 66 |Fog do 
208 SE SE | 47 67 66 
21 NE N | 43 45 40 |Cloudy, Clear 
2N N N | 28 43 40 |Frost do 
23w W W/|2% 5S 45 |do do 
2NWSWSW| 30 65 60 |do do 
3w W W|s 59 50 do 
SSE W W/|38 60 WD do 
27 SW SW SW) 37 68 56 do 
2SW SW “4 70 do 
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UVIAN GUANO.—The subscriber offers for sale a 
portion of the Orpheus’ c: —- of Peruvian GUANO, just 
arrived at New York from the Chincha [slands, in parcels of 
5 tons and upwards at $50 per ton of 2240 Ibs. 
Purchasers of smaller quantities will be supplied by DAVID 
C. HARRIS, No. 155, Baltimore street, at the following rates : 
3t05 tons, $32.50 
lw3 tons, 00 
Under 1 ton 2} cents per Ib. 
SAM’L. K. GEORGE, 
nov. Agent Peruvian Company, No. 4 German st. Baltimore. 


ENZRA WHITMAN’S AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 55 LIGHT STREET, Battimore. 

The proprictor of this establishment is the sole agent in the 
city of Baltimore, for the sale-of the following new and valu- 
abie improvements, viz: — Whitman’s improved Railway 
Horsepower and Thrashing Machine—Prouty & Mears Boston 
Centre Draught PLOUGH, and Subsoil do.—Wm. Hovey’s 
Premium STRAW CUTTER—J. T. Grant’s Premium FAN- 
NING MILL—W. & B. Douglass’ premium PUMPS—Jacob 
Peoyer’s MILL for Cutting and Grinding Corn Fodder—Aaron 
Baker’s new patented GATE—And a general assortment of 
the latestand most approved AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS constantly on hand, and all kiuds of REPAIRING 
DONE at short notice. 

Nov. EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 


SINCLAIR, JR. & CO., Have ror sate, CYLIN- 
@ DRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, acknowledged to 
be the most perfect und durable machine for cutting — 
Corn Stalks, &c.in the United States—Price 25, 28, 
and $75 each.—ALso several varicties STRAW CUTTERS, 
from 5, 7, 10, to $15 each. 

R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. are manufacturing their Improved 
CORN & COB CRUSHERS and CORN MILLS—admirably 

d d for ion use—price $30 a 40. 

R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. , sole agents for the manufacture and 
sale of GOLDSBORO’S CORN SHELLER & SHUCKING 
MACHINE, for mowed PT $40.__ Also on hand seve- 
ral sorts most approved HAND SHELLERS, 10 to $17. 

R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. particularly direct "the attention of 
farmers to their late Improved MARYLAND 8. 8. PLOWS, 
which are unrivalled for performance and principle of con- 
struction—price 9 to $14 each. 

. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. direct farmers to their Catalogue 
1845 which contains description and prices for their HORSE 
OWERS, Thrashing and other AGRIC JULTURAL MACHI- 
NERY—riows, GARDENING AND FARMING TOOLS, SEEDS, &c. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 
% ee Implement Manufacturers and Seedsmen, 
62 Light street, Bultimore. 


as labour, the perfection of good husbandry.” 
PULVERIZA- DECOMPOSI- 
TI TION. 














ZRA WHITMAN, No. 8 Eutaw street, and No. 55 Light- 
street, has been appointed by the patentees, Prouty& Mears, 
of Boston, sole Agent in Baltimore and parts adjacent for the 
sale of the Boston Centre-draught Plough, with new gearing, &c. 
By this admirable implement, confessedly “the best plough 
known in this country for beauty of work and pulverizing the 
soil,”’ the labors of man and team are lessened one-half, while 
the power and steadiness of draught obtained are so fret that 
any depth or width of furrow is broken up, pulverize and car- 
ried completely over, so as to bury any quantity of weeds, her- 
bage, or long dung, with perfect ease and facility, and with the 
precision of the spade. 
Prices, from 6 to 13 dollars, with extra point and share. No 
extra charge for the new gearing. Castings of every size and 
variety kept constantly on hand. Bep.tf 


AMES MURRAY’S CORN §& COB CRUSHERS—— 

These already celebrated machines have obtained the pre- 
mium by a fair trial against other Crushers exhibited at the fair 
held at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. in Oct. 1843, and theincreas- 
ed demand enables the patentee to give further inducements to 
purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to each machine 
without extra charge. Prices $25, 30, 35, 40, 45. 

Atso—Small MILLS, whic received a certificate of merit 
for $15—I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, suchas will 
bear inspection by either farmers or mechanics. Also, Horse 
Powers, Mills, Corn Shellers, Mill and Carry-log Screws, small 
Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &c. Also, a “second hand 
Steam Engine, 16 horse power, and the works for 2 Saw Mills. 

Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work built to order, and 
all mills planned and erected b y me, warranted to operate well. 

Orders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D. C. ; 
8. Sands, Farmer Office ; or the subscriber. 

Patent ‘Rights for the Corn and Cob Crusher for sale. 

Jy. JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, York near Light st. Balt. 








wy & T. H. HUNT’S BAULUTIMORE 
* SADDLE, HARNESS & TRUNK 
MANUFACTORY, WHOLESALE § RETAIL, 
NO. 167 BALTIMORE STREET, seTween CALVERT and 
LIGHT STREETS, nearly Opposite the Museum, 
Where Travellers and Merchants can obtain for their own use, 
or to Sell again, the most approved Iron Frame and [ron bound 
Rivited TRAVELLING TRUNKS,—made in all their various 
styles for convenience, durability, &c. Constantly on hand, a 
general assortinent of Patent Improved Spring & other Saddles, 
in all their variety. Also, Carriage, Buggy, and other Harness 
of every description, together with every article in their line 
of business. 4t Nov. 1 


PLOUGHS, PLOUGH CASTINGS, &c. 
J S. Eastman has on hand a large stock of superior made 
eF @ Ploughs and Plough Castings, Cultivators, Harrows, 
Horse Powers and Threshing Machines, Cylindrical Straw 
Cutters of all sizes of Iron and Woop Frames, Corn and Cob 
Crushers, &c. &c.—All the above are offered at very Reduced 
Prices at Wholesale and Retail;—Also Landreth’s Cabbage 
and other Garden Seeds suitable for fall sowing. oc.1 


IME—LIME——The subscriber is prepared to furnish 
from his depot at the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM 
STONE LIME ofthe purest description, deliverable at any 
point on the Chesapeake Bay or its tributaries, at such prices as 
cannot fail to please. 
He is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25c¢. 
per bushel, in hhds., or at $1 per bbl. E. J. COOPER, 
July. City Block, Baltimore. 
— 
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